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THE CONWAY MEMORIAL. 


Dedicated at Camden, Maine, August 30th, to the Memory of William Conway, 
a Sailor in the United States Navy. 
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For School Children 


VERY child must use more or less paste in School work. Children also 
like to cut out pictures and paste them into a scrapbook, and many mothers 
find this an easy way to amuse them—especially on rainy days. Ordinary 

Library paste and Mucilage are, however, very expensive, and very unsanitary— 
they often contain injurious and dangerous chemicals. They are also very un- 
satisfactory because they dry up, harden, discolor, blister, etc. 


Jellitac Paste 


“It Sticks” 


is the Ideal Paste because it is not only absolutely sanitary, but also sure to keep — 
never dries up, hardens, lumps, sours or smells—it also sticks quickly and perma- 
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MIX YOUR OWN PASTE 
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Packet makes a whole cupful. 


Library paste in jars. 


Jellitac is already on sale throughout the U. S. by the 
leading department, dry goods, drug, stationery, art, picture 
and photo-supply stores, five and ten-cent stores, etc. If 
your dealer does not sell Jellitac, 
ask him to get it for you; he 
can purchase it through any job- 
ber, or direct from us. 


TO DEALERS. If you are 
not already handling Jellitac, write 
for samples, prices, etc., and learn 
how you can double your present 
sales and profits on paste. 
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nently, and will not blister or discolor even the most delicate paper or cloth. 
Jellitac Paste is also by far the cheapest White Library Paste—it comes in 
powder form. The 10-cent package makes over a quart, and a Penny Paste 


Jellitac Paste is also cleaner and much easier to handle than Mucilage or 
In the manufacture of this paste the water has been evapo- 
rated, leaving it in the more sanitary form of a powder; by simply adding cold 
water it instantly turns back to wet paste ready for immediate use. You make it 
as you need it by the cupful or glassful. 


Try a package and get paste-wise. 


Two styles of packages, as illustrated—the 10-cent 
size and the Penny Paste Packet. The Penny Paste 
Packet is put up especially to introduce the |0-cent package. 

If you have any trouble getting Jellitac, let us know 
and we will tell you where you can get it locally. 


Arthur S. Hoyt 


“The Man Who Makes Jellitac” 
90F W. Broadway, New York 
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Penny Paste Packet 








Will make a Cupful of Paste. 


The White Library-Paste Powder 


JELLITAC 


“IT STICKS” 
Merely ADD ) COLD WATER. 
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DIRECTIONS. 
tained in this 
water —to thicken add more Jeili 
The cheapest and most 
way of buying paste. 
SOLD IN 10-CENT PACKAGES 


a QUART of beautiful snow-white paste. 





Empty nearly all of the dollitac ou) ~ 
into a teacup or. 


satisfactory | 


each containing sufficient Jellitac to make |. 
. “MIX IT 48 YOU NEED 17” AY 
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AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 
SECOND STORY OF FIRST GROUP. 











‘game LE canoe trip which Diedrich Steven- | as if to catch them, seized 


sen and Jan Van Horne took in May 


of 1653 was always regarded by them as 
the first voyage of the great fleet which in 
later years was known in all the important 
ports of the world. 

The busy folk of New Amsterdam gave 
very little heed to their sailing. Yet this 
cruise from the dock at the foot of Bridge 
Street, where now are great wharves with 
their steamships and crowded markets with 
their warehouses, was really of historical 
importance; for the firm of Stevensen & 
Van Horne controlled more ships, in the 
days long before steamships crowded the 
square riggers from the sea, than did any 
other house. 

And both partners always maintained 
that their trip was the beginning of their 
fortunes. 

Of course the paddling away of two boys 
in a canoe could not start a great business. 
This was only Jan’s foolhardy desire to run 
Hell Gate in a canoe—Jan’s desire and 
Diedrich’s assent against the dictates of his 
sounder judgment. But great happenings 
of many sorts have had their source in 
trifles. 

The East River was calm in the late 
afternoon sun, and the tide, nearing slack, 
was as favorable as could be for such a 
venture. At Ward’s Island, where the tide, 
sweeping through Long Island Sound, meets 
the rush of water from the south, and the 
Harlem River throws a third current into 
the boiling mass, there used to be a whirl- 
pool, so ugly in its moods as to frighten 
even the most hardy skippers. The In- 
dians dwelling on Manhattan Island long 
ago were called Manhattans, or ‘‘men of 
the whirlpool,’’ and the name seems par- 
ticularly apt to-day in view of the feverish 
rush of social and commercial life in New 
York. 

This whirlpool was really the meeting- 
place of three angry floods, hedged by rocks 
which increased the eddies and currents. 
Great blasts in 1876 and 1885 cleared away 
many of the rocks, yet even now the angry 
combat of the meeting waters and the wild 
confusion when their forees separate with 
the falling tide make it a place to be feared 
by smaller boats. 

To-day the East River is a turbid channel ; 
in 1653 it was a forest-lined river of the sea, 
with shores of great beauty. 

Jan and Diedrich paddled on, heeding 
not the stretches of water behind them, until 
they came to the very edge of the whirling 
monster, comparatively quiet now, but full of 
swirling eddies and tiny whirlpools. ‘‘Of what 
use is it?’’ asked Diedrich. 

**We must do it,’? Jan answered. 

‘*But we are taking a big risk that won’t do 
us any good,’’ Diedrich persisted. 

“‘Coward!’’ taunted Jan. 

So Diedrich’s better judgment was downed 





by this common fear of mankind—of seeming | 


to be a coward. 

Jan was a dashing, impetuous boy, full of 
the courage which leads brilliant and seem- 
ingly hopeless ventures—the courage of action. 
Diedrich was not a whit less brave. His was 
the tenacious courage which holds cities against 
long sieges, that fights doggedly .and never 
yields—the courage of persistence. 

In the later years, instead of the wars they 
planned, Jan executed brilliant commercial 
campaigns, and Diedrich balanced them with 
that sound judgment which may sometimes 
retard the growth of a business, but also keeps 
it from bankruptey. 

To-day Diedrich had the stern paddle when 
they drove their canoe under the Long Island 
shore by the whirlpool. 

One favoring current after another carried 


canoe that they always left these treacherous | 
guides before the eddies could sheer their bow | 
off toward the dangerous waters. 


When they were in the critical part of their | assisted by the very current which would have | sider. 
he | drawn their boat into the boiling waters. 


passage Jan’s paddle struck a floating log; 








missed his stroke, and Died- 
rich’s powerful sweep 
swung the bow off its 
course. An eddy, lurking 


the bow, and before Died- 
rich could back water or 


ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER. 








their powerful strokes shot 
the canoe down - stream, 





HIS SUSPICIOUS OLD SOUL SMELLED A JOKE 


Jan could regain his stroke, they were whirled | 
away from the bank toward the rougher waters. 

Their light canoe shot toward the center of | 
the confusion as a chip will whirl in an 
emptying basin. When Jan caught his stroke | 
again he backed water, and Diedrich, shifting 


}current and out of danger. Diedrich would 
| have gone on to smoother waters and back to 
New Amsterdam—but to this Jan would not 
assent. Roused to the fighting-point, he in- 
sisted upon continuing the circle they had 
nearly described, back to the shore and course 


his paddle, strove to regain their eastern course, | from which they had been drawn, and so on 


but their control was lost. 
At best they could only retard their progress, 


not check it; and they saw their canoe would | 


be swamped the instant they reached the cen- | 
ter. To swim in such a place was well- nigh | 
impossible, even for boys so accustomed to the 
water as they. 

Diedrich’s strong, steady stroke held the bow 


a little above the whirlpool, and Jan, backing | 
but | now we must go back.’’ 


water, helped to check and turn the boat ; 
they could make no gain, and the wind, blowing 
against them, made their struggle harder. 
by inch their canoe was drawn in toward the 
center of the rough waters. 

A current sweeping powerfully from the east- 
ward, round Ward’s 


But Jan’s quick eye saw 


| the opportunity. 
them on, yet so deftly did they manage their | 


| Stroke, and shouted to Diedrich: 
**Round the other way, quick!’’ 
Together they drove their canoe to the left, 








Inch | 


Island, caught them and | 
| swung their bow toward the whirlpool, and in 
|another second would have driven 
| almost certain death. 


them to} 


The | 


through Hell Gate. 
For ten minutes they battled with the tide, 


handling their paddles with trained skill and | 


| lusty arms. Once in calmer waters, they looked 
back toward the setting sun just over the tree 
line of the island. New Amsterdam, clustering 


on the southerly tip of Manhattan, was lost to | 


view. 
‘Well, we got through,’’ Diedrich said, ‘‘and 


But as they tarried, the sudden sweep of the 
tide, aided perhaps by a rising easterly storm, 
set the waters whirling madly. This whirlpool 


|ecame up on some days like a jack-in-a-box, 


and this was one of the days. 

Diedrich spoke slowly: 

‘*We can’t get back now. Perhaps we can 
when the tide changes, but that will be after 
dark. We shall either have to paddle ashore 


}and walk home or stay here until a big boat 
Just as the canoe swerved he ceased his reverse 


comes along.’’ 

To both boys the tramp of perhaps ten miles 
| through almost trackless woods, with the sun low 
| and the night fast coming, was too difficult to con- 
So they paddled slowly along the shore, 
until they rounded the point which makes the 





impetus of this current and | westerly end of 


Flushing Bay; and there, 
lying at anchor, was a Dutch bark, its orna- 
| mented bow and stern towering high above the 


toward the harbor, and so | waist. 
great was their speed that | 
they held their course past | and small, too, compared even with our coasting 
the turning- point of the | schooners. 


To us these ships would seem very strange, 


But to Jan and Diedrich they were 
the wonder-ships of a life of romance. 
Their hearts bounded now with the quick 
discovery of a passage home, but a moment 
later they both saw that the Indians in 
canoes about the ship and the bustle on 
board meant but one thing 

They tarried much along the docks in idle 
hours, and knew the ships and the ways of 
commerce. Now they guessed that Captain 

Nielsen of the bark Steadfast was a smug- 
gler, and perhaps a pirate. 

Short, thick-set, with a full black beard, 
a rough, barking speech and a keen eye, he 
had always seemed to them a typical pirate, 
although officially his record was clean. 
The boys wished to slip away, but they 
were so close now that even as they turned 
their canoe, a boat came from under the 
stern and pulled toward them. They drove 
their canoe toward the bank, straining every 
muscle, 

But there were four men in the boat, s 
that paddle as best they could, the race was 
quickly over, and they were dragged roughly 
into the big boat. 

A sailor smashed their frail canoe with 
an oar, and their hearts sank. What would 
they do now? Captain Nielsen would 
surely go east; for he had announced that 
he would put in at New Haven for further 
cargo. 

When they had clambered through one of 
the big ports, which opened in the high 
sides like doors, they were led to the cap- 
tain. Diedrich gazed at him stolidly, Jan 
furtively, half-afre aid yet defiant. 

‘*‘What are you doing here?’’ 

Diedrich answered, telling the captain of 
their trip. Jan thought the captain’s eyes 
twinkled, but he was no less worried by the 
captain’s threat. 

**You lying rascals! 


smuggling. 


You are spies! You 
think Iam smuggling! I’ll show you—I’ll 
smuggle you! Mate! MHans!’’ he called 
out sharply. ‘‘Tie a heavy weight to their 
feet and see how they swim!’’ 

Even if Jan and Diedrich were not sure 
of the joke, the mate and Hans must have 
been; for although they led the boys to the 
waist, and handled them roughly, they 
soon went about their business, and Jan and 
Diedrich gazed gloomily at the Indians, 
bringing furs aboard, and at the bustling 
crew. 

Now smuggling in New Amsterdam was 
unlike smuggling to-day, for in this country 

| there can be a duty only on goods brought in, 
| but the West India Company required payment 
on goods taken out. 

In every land and in every age revenues, 
duties and tariffs have tempted smuggling. 
Even when the tax is imposed by popular vote 
men seem to resent it as an infringement upon 
their rights. New Amsterdam was very far 
| from being an exception. 

This colony, almost all below the defensive 


wall which was built across the island where 
Wall Street now runs, was a tiny village, 


founded by a hard, keen, vigorous people. Wall 
Street, the financial center of the New World 
| to-day, is so far ‘‘down-town,’”’ many miles 
from some crowded sections of Greater New 
York, that not a few New Yorkers go there only 
|on sightseeing trips. North of it, where City 
Hall Park and Newspaper Row now are, was 
the Common Pasture. A little way above this 
| there was a big shell deposit on the shore of a 
lake, supposed to be bottomless, and all to the 
| northward was primeval forest. 

Yet on this little tip of Manhattan there were 
eighteen languages spoken even then, the people 
quarreled much in court and out, plotted against 
tyrannical governors, and smuggled goods with- 
out paying the West India Company. This 
company controlled the New Netherlands under 
the rule of Holland. 

Peter Stuyvesant, the most famous of all the 
West India Company’s governors, was in charge 
of New Amsterdam at this time. He was an 
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irascible, loose-jawed, profane old man, who 
literally ruled New Amsterdam with his hot 
temper, his rough oaths and his wooden leg. 

Yet he was a man of determination and 
ability, even if these qualities were more often 
used for the usurpation of power than for the 
good of his subjects. And the wooden leg was 
wonderful indeed, with its rings and ornaments 
of silver. 

‘The keen townsmen laughed at him and called 
him playful, perhaps bad, names; but they 
laughed only in their sleeves, and talked always 
when he was safely out of hearing. 

Captain Nielsen knew as well as the lads 
that Governor Peter was in a high state of | 
anger over smuggling, and that any 
man caught at it would suffer. That 
was why Jan and Diedrich were espe- 
cially gloomy over their prospects. 

‘‘We can jump at New Haven,’’ Jan 
whispered. 

‘It isn’t likely that he will put in 
at New Haven at all, at least now that 
he is getting a full cargo,’’ Diedrich 
answered. 

Jan was silent for a time, but he 
had a defiant light in his eyes which 
showed the desperate plans he was 
turning over in his mind. Whatever 
shape these may have taken, they were 
thwarted by an unexpected event; for 
the rising easterly wind made it im- 
possible for Captain Nielsen to sail 
through the Sound that night, with no 
lighthouses to guide his course, and 
beating is, at best, very slow work in 
a square rigger. 

Instead, he conceived the simple 
plan of running back through Hell 
Gate, passing the town after dark, and 
going through the Narrows and out to 
sea by Sandy Hook, which is to-day 
the course of the great transatlantic 
steamers. Even if he were seen, the 
very daring of the scheme would pre- 
vent suspicion. 

So, as soon as his trading with the 
Indians was over, he crowded on full sail, and 
driving before the heavy wind, plunged boldly 
into Hell Gate. 

The strength of the gale and the speed of 
his craft made this course safer than the wild 
waters seemed to promise, but to Diedrich and 
Jan there was a terror in the spray which 
broke even over the high sides of the Stead- 
fast. 

The sun had set, and the darkness of the 
night was relieved only by the faint light of a 
mist-covered moon. The rugged shore on both 
sides slipped rapidly by. 

When they were well toward the city, where 
the channel led them close to Allerton’s ware- 
house, Diedrich and Jan found themselves 
alone on the high poop-deck, with Captain 
Nielsen at the tiller. To him the boys, in so 
far as he thought of them, were only trouble- 
some. Ile may have intended to drop them as 
soon as occasion permitted ; for he could hardly 
use them in his crew, and he certainly was too 
thrifty to take them as passengers. Yet to drop 
them meant to prevent his return to New 
Amsterdam. 

Jan, seeing that they were left alone, and 
the crew all forward or below, whispered to 
Diedrich: 

‘*We pass very close to the shore down by 
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eee HE rural free delivery wagon 
stopped at the front gate, deposited 
=———— the morning mail in the tin box 
on the fence, and went creaking down the 
road through the sticky mud of a late 
March thaw. But before it had proceeded 
a hundred yards Amos Bradley came shuffling 
out of the house and made his way across the 
yard to the mail-box, his heavy overshoes 
splashing the slush right and left, and his 
faded old coat flapping in the wind. 

Iie opened the box, and perching a pair of 
ancient steel-bowed spectacles on his nose, pro- 
ceeded leisurely to draw out and examine the 
contents. 

There were but two pieces of mail—the county 
weekly paper and a thick white envelope 
directed to his spinster sister, who had kept 
house for him since the death of his wife some 
ten years ago. 

Amos closed the cover of the tin box with 
a bang and went shuffling back to the kitchen, 
where his sister, fully fifteen years his junior, 
sat chopping mince-meat in a great wooden 
bowl. 

**Mail’s come, Martha,’? Amos announced, 
‘tan’ here’s a letter for ye.’’ 

He passed her the thick white envelope and 
sat down in a near-by chair, querulously ex- 
pectant. 

Martha wiped her hands on her apron, and 
taking up the letter, examined the superscrip- 
tion attentively. 

“You ain’t got any idea who it’s from, I 
s’pose, have ye, Martha?’’ Amos hinted, 
broadly. 

**Not the least,’’ said she. 
here in town, I see from the postmark. 
know who’d be writin’ to me.’ 

She inserted a long, thin forefinger beneath 
the flap of the envelope and tore it open. Within 
was a second envelope with her name inscribed | 


! 


***'T'was mailed | 
I don’t | 
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Allerton’s. Shall we jump overboard and make 
a try for it? The captain will never dare stop 
for us.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Diedrich. 
and I'll follow.’’ 

The Steadfast bore close to the shore, and 


“*You go first 


Jan, climbing softly up the rail, prepared for | 
| the shallow water first, and splashed quickly 


the long jump. 


Diedrich started to follow, but the outline of | 
Jan’s body against the sky-line caught Captain | 


Nielsen’s eye. 


to the edge, dived overboard. He came up 
quickly and struck out for the shore. He had 
hardly gone ten feet when the captain and three 
of his men went overboard together. 

It was a short swim, and Diedrich and Jan, 


|accustomed to the water, were better swim- 


mers than their pursuers. The boys reached 
through to the bank. 

Gaining the shore, Jan, who was ahead, led 
the way toward the scattered houses near by. 


With a quick bound he grabbed Jan by the | They heard the rushing steps of the men behind 


ankle just as the lad was crouching for the | 


spring. Jan lost his balance and fell outward, 


and the cursing of Captain Nielsen. 


**Quick, Diedrich! To the tavern! If we 


but the captain held on to him and drew him | try to hide here they’ll get us, sure.’’ 
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A VESSEL OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 


roughly back to the deck. Diedrich hung back 
in the shadow of the rail, and then, when he 
saw that Jan was firmly held, darted for the 
tiller. 

The ship was not twenty yards from shallow 
water, driving along at a fast clip. It was the 
work of but an instant to throw the heavy tiller 
hard over, so that the boat shot for the shore. 
The captain felt the swerve of his craft. He 
glanced back, saw Diedrich in the dim light, 
and made a spring for him. 

But Diedrich was ready. He threw a heavy 
thole-pin, which struck the captain full in the 
face with enough force to cheek his rush, and 
then he shouted to Jan: 

‘Overboard, quick !’’ 

Jan clambered to the rail and jumped into 
the tide. Diedrich heard the splash as he 
struck the water, he heard the rush of heavy 
boots along the deck as the crew came aft, and 
he saw the captain recover himself and run 
toward him. 

But all the time the Steadfast was shooting 
for the shore, and just as the captain was 
nearly upon him, she grounded with a rough, 
grating sound, and then stopped with a jerk. 

Diedrich, dropping the tiller, was first to 
recover. He darted down the poop, to where 
the high rail dipped to the waist, and springing 
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AMOS BRADLEY’S CHANGE OF 
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in a bold hand across 
the face. Martha 
paused to read it, while 
Amos fidgeted. 

**All envelope, ain’t 
it?’”? he asked, a little 
testily. 

‘No, I guess not,’’ 
she laughed. ‘‘They’s 
somethin’ or other in- 
side this one.’’ 

She drew out the con- 


velope and opened its 
single fold. A square 
of tissue-paper fluttered 
out and went zigzagging 
to the floor. 

Amos leaned forward 
in his chair, his keen 
old eyes peering eagerly 
over the bows of his 
spectacles. 

“Of course, of course,” 
said Martha, scanning 
the heavily engraved 
lines. ‘‘I might ’a’ known what it was! It’s 
the invitation to Ellie’s wedding.’’ 

“*Is it?’? said Amos, leaning yet nearer. 

“*Yes, an’ I call it real neat, too,’? Martha 
declared, with the air of one whose opinions in 
such matters carried weight. ‘‘ ‘Mrs. Robert 
Bagley Thorpe,’ ’? she read, ‘‘ ‘requests the 
honor of your presence at the marriage of her 
daughter, Elinor —’ ”’ 

Amos suddenly straightened himself in his 
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So they ran through the streets, 
the sailors in close pursuit. But as 
they came to the more thickly settled 
parts, the men dropped back, and 
Diedrich and Jan rushed on safely 
to the Harberg or Great Tavern, the 
social center of New Amsterdam. 

It was to this tavern that practi- 
cally all the freeholders in the town 
went nightly with their wives. The 
building, shortly afterward converted 
into the Stadt Huys, or State-House, 
stood where now is Coenties Slip on 
Pearl Street, and a tablet on a gloomy 
warehouse marks its site. 

But in those days it was the resort 
of a gay, if quarrelsome, people. 
Here came the captains from foreign 
ports, the governor, who was more 
boisterous than irascible when off 
-__ duty, Jacob Steendam, the first real 
: poet of this continent, and dozens of 
other notables. 

Governor Stuyvesant was talking 
loudly and emphatically to a roomful 
of men and women when Jan burst 
through the door. He had just said 
that the next smuggler he caught 
would be hung by his toes from the 
arms of a windmill in a gale. 

Jan tried to speak, but he was 
so excited that he only irritated the 
governor, who shouted at him in plain Dutch: 

‘*Get out of here, you impudent young brat! 
Don’t you see that I am talking?’’ 

But Diedrich came forward. 

‘“*There is a smuggler aground down by 
Allerton’s,’’ he asserted. ‘‘They took us 
aboard from our canoe because they were 
afraid we would inform you, and then they ran 
aground.’’ 

The governor gazed at the two boys with 
staring eyes. 
a joke. But Jan’s excitement was too real and 
Diedrich’s statement too earnest to leave much 
doubt. 


**We shall see! We shall see!’’ he shouted. 


“If you are telling the truth, you won’t be) 


sorry, but if you are lying,’’—and he stamped 
his ornamented wooden leg loudly,—‘‘I’ll fix 
you both!’’ 

With a party of soldiers and a curious crowd of 
citizens at his heels, the governor led the way 
to the river, with Jan and Diedrich by his side. 
When they reached the waterside, the captain 
and his men were laboring with all their strength 
to move their vessel. But she was hard aground, 
and a falling tide was making her more solid 
every minute. 

Captain Nielsen’s courage never failed him. 
When the governor, with many oaths, ordered 
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chair. ‘‘Where do you 
figger mine is?’’ he in- 
terrupted the reading to 
demand. 

“Fours! Your 
what?’’ said his sister. 

“*My invitation,’’ he 
explained. 

‘*Didn’t you get one, 


too?’’ 
“No, I never,” he said, 
aggrievedly. ‘* There 


wa’n’t anythin’ in the 
box but the paper and 
that invitation of 
yourn.’’ 

**Are you sure?’’ 

**Yes, I am.’’ 

He sat for some time 
ruminating silently, his 
brows furrowed in per- 
plexed thought. Surely 
they had not omitted 
him intentionally from 
the list of guests! 

“P’raps that one’s 
meant for beth of us,’’ he at length suggested, 
hopefully. ‘*How’s it directed, Martha ?’’ 

His sister picked up the outer envelope, which 
had slipped to the floor, and looked narrowly at 
the superscription. ‘‘Just ‘Miss Martha B. 
Bradley,’ ’’ she announced. 

“*Ts it the same on tother one?’’ 

‘Just the same,’’ she said, after an exami- 
nation of the inner envelope. 

**You’re sure there’s-not a word about me 


His suspicious old soul smelled | 








him ashore, he came as if he were a much 
abused man. 

He told the governor that a couple of ras- 
cally boys whom he had picked up had run 
his boat ashore, and that he would have them 
punished if there was any justice in Holland 
or the New Netherlands. 

“Oh, there’s justice enough!’’ roared the 
governor. ‘‘And if what they tell me of smug- 
gling is true, you will find it before another 
sunset, you and your drunken sailors. ’’ 

Captain Nielsen scoffed disgustedly. 

‘*Didn’t 1 register every item of my cargo 
this afternoon when you were at the dock? 
How can I be smuggling when I paid my 
duties ?’’ 

‘“‘He took a lot of furs aboard from the 
Indians’ canoes up in Flushing Bay,’’ put in 
Jan. 

“‘T haven’t a fur aboard which I haven’t 
paid duty on!’’ shouted Captain Nielsen. 

**We shall see! We shall see!’’ said Governor 
Stuyvesant. ‘‘Bring a boat!’’ 

There was a long delay. In ten minutes the 
boys heard the governor storming roughly, and 
Jan’s quick ears heard rambling curses about 
‘*two lying whelps of boys,’? which made him 
tremble. 

Peter Stuyvesant came ashore in a fine 
passion. He stumped over the rocks to where 
the boys stood, and threatened them with his 
staff. 

Indeed it would have gone hard with them, 
if at just that moment Jacob Steendam, the 
poet, standing close by the waterside, had not 
spied a floating object, and pulling it ashore, 
found it to be a bale of furs not even soaked 
through. 

He bore them to the governor. 

‘*T think, sir, the boys are telling the truth 
I just fished this out of the water, and it hasn’t 
been there long. I have no doubt but that 
there are more if we look for them.’’ 

The governor, angrier than ever now, went 
back to the boat, and with his men searched 
about in the dark, picking up a number of 
other bales, and missing many which were dis- 
covered about the harbor the next day. 

When he came back he spoke almost kindly 
to the boys. 

**You have done well, boys, and I will not 
forget you.’’ 

Captain Nielsen and his men did not hang 
by their toes, but they were sent to Holland 
and imprisoned for many years. The governor, 
when he heard the next day that the Stead/ust 
did not run aground through accident, broke 
into a loud laugh. 

‘*The little rascals!’’ 
them to me!’’ 

Jan and Diedrich were brought before him in 
the fort. 

**T said I would not forget you boys, and [ 
will not. I have to take the smuggled furs and 
the ship for the company, but you can have 
the rest.’’ ; 

The boys went away in high spirits. Jan 
| had many schemes, but Diedrich’s sounder 
judgment prevailed, and it was not very many 
years before these two founded the house of 
Stevensen & Van Horne, Exporters, with the 
money they received for these furs. 

From a little beginning they developed a 
great business house, whose ships were known 
in every port of the world, even long after they 
were dead. 





he shouted. ‘‘Send 
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E ART on either one of ’em, Martha?’’ he de- 
manded with evidently rising anxiety. 


**Not as I can see.’’ 
‘Don’t say ‘and family’ or anything 
like that, does it?’’ he persisted. 
‘*‘Um-m, no,’’ she admitted, reluctantly. 
‘‘Well, I snum,’’—his disappointment was 
apparent in every line of his face,—‘‘they ain’! 
a-goin’ to ask me!’’ 
“‘Oh, I don’t b’lieve —’’ she began. 
| ‘*I do, if you don’t !’’ he interrupted, with 
| some heat. ‘*They’ve left me out a-purpose 
| Prob’ ly they think because I’m nigh eight) 
| an’ a little mite deaf that I’m too old to go to 
| weddin’s. P’r’aps they’re ’fraid I ain’t good 
| enough to meet all them folks that’s comin’ on, 
| or maybe it worried ’em for fear I’d eat witl 
|my knife. Ellie’s the last one I sh’d eve! 
| thought would get stuck up,’’ he ended, plain 
| tively. 
| His eyes fell on a little table in one corner 0! 
| the kitchen, littered with brass weights anc 
| small wooden wheels and well-worn levers—tli 
works of an old hall clock he had been repairing 
| of late. It fanned his anger into new and 
fiercer flame. 
| “*An’ there’s gran’pap’s old clock I was 
a-goin’ to give her, just because she sets such a 
| store by old things!’’ he burst out. ‘‘Tlere I’ve 
| been a-workin’? my daylights out to get it 
|runnin’ in good shape, an’ she not carin’ 
| enough to invite me to the weddin’! I'll arn 
7em! J’ll Varn ’em how old an’ decrepit | 
am!’’ 
He rose and stalked wrathfully out of the 
house. In times of stress such as this the 


wood-pile was his greatest solace, and thither 
he went now. 

All the morning Martha heard the drone of 
the saw and the sound of the ax on the chopping- 
block, but she wisely refrained from interfering 
until the midday dinner was on the table. 
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Then she put on her overshoes and her hood 
and went across the back yard. 

‘*You better come in to dinner an’ stop actin’ 
so ridiculous,’’ she counseled. ‘‘The idea of 
you bein’ out here with your coat off! 1 never 
heard of such a thing in my life! You'll get 
the rheumatism all over ye.’’ 

In silence he followed her into the house, but 
onee in the kitchen, his eyes fell again upon the 
stand in the corner. 

He strode over to it and stood regarding it 
with narrowed eyes. 

‘*Too old to git an invite to her weddin’, am 
1?’’ he mumbled. ‘‘Well, if that’s so, I’m a 
good deal too old to be a-tinkerin’ clocks to 
give her.’’ 

His arm shot out and swept the top of the 
little table clean. 

Wooden wheels, levers and weights fell crash- 
ing to the floor. He kicked the débris viciously 
into the corner and slammed the table, bottom 
up, on top of it. 

‘*Maybe I am too old to go to weddin’s! 
Maybe I am! But I ain’t so old that I ain’t 
got some spunk left yet. Now let’s have 
dinner. ’’ 

All the afternoon the old man sat by the 
kitchen stove, pretending to read the paper, but 
Martha noticed that every few moments he laid 
the paper aside to stare long and silently 
through the western window at the bleak vista 
of fields and the ragged line of hills beyond. 
That he was deeply hurt there 
could be no doubt. 

She felt a growing resentment 
toward the thoughtlessness of 
the Thorpes. 

‘*T shouldn’t’a’ thought they’d 
’a’ forgotten him,’’ she told her- 


self. ‘‘I declare, it’s too bad 
of Ellie! He’s takin’ it dretful 
hard.’’ 


In her halting, clumsy fashion 
she tried to comfort her brother, 
but her attempts were such signal 
failures that she finally gave it 
up, and left him to his paper 
and his brooding. 

It was just at dusk that the 
back door opened and some one 
came briskly into the little 
kitchen. Amos laid aside his 
paper and looked up. 

‘*Why, Ellie Thorpe!’’ he 
heard his sister’s voice exclaim- 
ing. ‘‘Come right in. Ain’t 
you cold ?’’ 

**Cold? Indeed not,’’ laughed 
the girl. ‘*‘ Hello, Uncle Amos!’’ 

He straightened himself in his 
chair. ‘‘Good evenin’ !’’ he said, 
coldly. 

The girl drew a chair beside 
his. In the gloom of the room 
she could not see the pain and 
disappointment in his face, but 
something in his tones told her 
of trouble. ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Uncle Amos?’’ she asked. 
well??? 


** Aren’t you 
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COMPANION. 





here in the dark! What on earth are you up 
to now ?”’ she demanded. 
He lifted to her a face which wore a sheepish 





ca em science of war has made immense | 

strides since Waterloo, and the ways 
: of warriors have changed in possibly 

unwilling deference to modern conditions. 





Plumed, sashed, glittering with ‘‘orders,’’ 
epaulets and aiguillettes, the generals of | 


the Napoleonic era rode magnificently into 
action, and marshaled their divisions under the 
eye of their unequaled leader. Slouch-hatted, 
shirt-sleeved or in dull drab, the American 
commander ‘‘on the plains’’ or in the Philip- 
pines strides along his firing line, a field-glass 
almost his only equipment. He has no con- 
ceivable use for a saber. Opposite in attire but | 
alike in quality, Lannes at Montebello and | 
Lawton at San Mateo form a striking pictorial 
contrast, yet the men had much in common. 
In the days when the ‘‘Iron Duke’’ of | 
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England and the ‘‘ Little Corporal’’ of France | 
grappled for the final throw, the guns of the 


‘‘Oh, I’m toler’ble, toler’ble,’’? the old man. field-artillery did well if they hurled a round 


replied, with a reserve that she had never seen | shot over half a mile; 


in him before. 

*‘T came over,’’ she said, 
bring you this.” She thrust a thick white 
envelope into his hands. i 


the flintlock smooth- 
bore of the foot-soldier was a marvel if it split 


‘especially to} a barn door at three hundred yards. 


Generals who sat in their saddles on some 
commanding height a long cannon-shot behind 


He took it and fumbled it awkwardly, turn- | the line of battle were beyond all probability 


ing it over and over. 
‘‘What—is it?’’ he asked, haltingly. 
‘It’s your invitation to the wedding, 

Amos,’’ she laughed. 


Unele | 


of danger, and seldom was that line of battle 


| four miles long. 


Shoulder to shoulder, in deep ranks or dense 


‘The boys took them | charging columns, the machine-like soldiery 


down to the office to mail last night, and some- | plunged through thick clouds of sulphur smoke, 


how this one of yours was caught in the bottom | firing blindly at the word of command; 


of the basket. I found it there this afternoon. 


but, 
except when leading some grand assault, their 


I wouldn’t have had yours delayed for the | generals stayed where the smoke-clouds could 


world,’’ she added, gravely. 

The old man bent forward to bring the fading | 
light from the window on the envelope. There 
was his name across it in the same bold hand. 
He coughed weakly. 

“‘?’m much obliged, Ellie, much obliged,’’ 
he said, brightening up perceptibly. 

‘And you’re coming, aren’t you, 
Amos??? she asked. 

**Comin’? Of course I am!’’ he declared, 
with emphasis. 

“‘l’m awfully sorry it happened this way,’’ | 
she said, ‘‘for I wanted you to have your invi- 
tation as soon as it could be sent. And, Uncle 
Amos,’’ she said, drawing her chair closer 
to his, ‘‘you know there’s no one to give me 
away at the wedding,—no father or brothers, 
I mean,—and I want you to do that for me. 
Will you?” 

‘““Me?”? he echoed, with an_ ill-concealed | 
touch of pride. ‘‘I ain’t fit to. You don’t 
want sech an old fossil as I am —’’ 

‘Yes, I do,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘I 
count on you.’’ 

**Well,’’ he announced, judicially, 
terrible set on it, maybe I will.’’ 

When Martha returned to the kitchen, after | 
she had tendered her visitor the unusual honor 
of being shown through the frigid hall to the 
front door, she found Amos on his knees before 


Uncle 





shall | 


“if you’re 


| of grape Napoleon in person had directed ; and 


|not dim their vision or the splendor of their 


uniforms. 


The Leaders Who Fell. 


ANNES, it is true, his legs crushed by 
a cannon-shot, went down before the 
=———<= Austrian guns. Moreau, once the hero 
of Linden and the Army of the Rhine, the rival 
of Bonaparte himself, fell stricken by the shower 


Ney, ‘‘bravest of the brave,’’ sought death at the 
head of the Old Guard, only to find it ignomini- 
ously at the hands of the firing squad, told off 


weeks later for his execution. Picton, mortally 
wounded, sat his horse in the heart of his 
famous division at Waterloo, and Pakenham 


was picked off by a Yankee rifle in front of the 
cotton bales at New Orleans. 

Gallant young Desaix, too, was a_ brilliant 
division leader who, at Marengo, died on the 
field; but even in the bloody record of Napo- 
leon’s battles, in all their direful list of casual- 
ties, the names of generals of high rank killed 
in action were singularly few. 

In our own sharp brush with Mexico, a 
war remarkable for one thing especially, the 
onward, reckless dash and daring of the Amer- 
ican officers, the proportion of regimental 
officers killed or wounded was far in excess of 


the little pile of wheels and levers in the corner | the records of European campaigns. 


where he had kicked them at dinner-time. By 
the feeble light of a candle on the floor beside | 
him he was sorting over the pieces of the wreck. 
“‘Why, Amos, what a start you gave me, 





It was the first trial of West Point in actual 
fighting, and her graduates were on their 
mettle. Such were their achievements, the 
commanding general, Scott himself, ‘‘Old Fuss 


with his opponents, 





grin. ‘‘I don’t know as I can get it fixed an’ 
goin’ before the weddin’,’’ said he, ‘‘but I’m 


goin’ to make a good try.’’ 


and Feathers,’’ gave to them and their famous 
school unstinted praise. 

But, severe as was the fighting and the carnage 
of that short and decisive campaign, and heavy 
as were the losses of the volunteers at Buena 
Vista and of the regulars at Monterey, Chapul- 
tepec and Molino del Rey, again the casualty 
list contains the name of no great general. 


A Change in the Fashion. 


| a wel was indeed a tradition among Amer- 
ican youth of fifty years ago that in the 


s—— War of 1812, and in that with Mexico, 
it was the fashion for the opposing commanders, 
having duly arrayed their troops, to ride for- 
ward, each attended by what the daily press 
has ever described as ‘‘a glittering staff,’’ and 
there, midway between the lines, ceremoniously 
to salute each other, and then go prancing and 
curveting back, well back, and magnificently, 


‘at safe distance, to give the signal for battle. 


Yet Scott had fought like a hero, heading his 
brigade at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. It 
was not fear, but the fashion, that held the 
commander far aloof. 

Then came a time in the history of our land 
when all records were reversed, when in a battle 
of the giants that lasted four long years the 
South and the North fought desperately for 
supremacy, and only quit when men could do 
no more. 

The rifle gun had nearly supplanted the old 
‘‘boomer’’ of the flying artillery; the rifle 
musket had replaced the ‘‘ball and buckshot’’ 
smoothbore, and generals who wished to see 
what their men were doing had to share their 
peril. There was no point of safety within 
sight of the battling lines. 

Moreover, so momentous was the issue that 
officers in high command felt compelled to take 
the greatest personal risk, to expose themselves 
to the enemy’s fire even as did their devoted 
men, in order to rouse the enthusiasm of the 
lines and stir them to the highest possible pitch 
of valor. The Civil War of the sixties was 
deadly to many a general. 

Reynolds, Sedgwick and McPherson of the 
Union army, ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, Sidney 
Johnston, Polk, A. P. 
Walker of the South, all met their fate at the 
extreme front, shot down by the same fire to 
which the common soldiers were exposed. 

Of the three Union corps commanders thus 
sacrificed, each was practically in supreme 
command upon his front at the moment, and 
need not have assumed such personal risk, yet 
deemed the risk necessary. 

Of the great Confederates who similarly fell, 
Jackson was conducting independently an as- 
sault in foree upon the Union flank at Chancel- 
lorsville, with seventy regiments under his 
command, yet in the dusk of the victorious 
day, pressing on with his foremost line, was 
mistaken with his staff for Union cavalry, and 
he and they were unhorsed by Southern lead. 

Sidney Johnston, on whose sleeve the South 
had pinned its fervent faith, lost his own life, 
if not his great battle, pressing too far into the 
teeth of the Union lines at Shiloh, ‘‘received, 
yet recked not, of a wound’’ that neither he 
nor his staff thought fit to notice until he reeled 
in saddle, exhausted from loss of blood. That 
insignificant bullet, boring through his boot-leg, 
had pierced an artery below the knee, and the 
flower of Southern knighthood, as they loved 
to speak of him, bled to death before he would 
admit he was hurt. 

In the case of Reynolds, Hill and Sedgwick, 
each at a critical moment was picked off at the 
extreme front, probably by the rifle of a sharp- 
shooter. 

McPherson fell in a lonely and venturesome 
dash among the thickets in front of his lines 
encircling Atlanta, almost at the same time 
Polk and Walker. 

Among the great commanders slain there 
were men who led army corps, and even inde- 
pendent armies in the field, while generals of 
lesser grade, heading divisions at least, could be 
numbered by the dozen. Gallant ‘‘Jeb’’ Stuart, 
the light cavalry leader of his day and gen- 
eration, ‘‘Pat’’? Cleburne, a famous Southern 
fighter, Zollicoffer, Barksdale, Gracie and many 
another were among those whom the South 
mourns to this day, while daring, one-armed 
Phil Kearny, Isaae Stevens, Sill, Richardson, 
Russell, Wadsworth, Lytle, Strong and Win- 
throp were of those the North has well-nigh 
forgotten. 


“General Lee to the Rear!” 
‘emer LAT great war was fought mainly by 
Ee 87 volunteer. armies less rigidly schooled 
== than regulars, and looking, possibly, for 
ocular demonstration of the bravery of their 
commanders. Yet, as Gordon told us, the 
Southern host rose up at Spottsylvania with the 
ery, ‘‘General Lee to the rear!’? when that 
beloved leader appeared among his soldiers at 


| coat and appeared 


| by an absurd 


Hill and W. H. T. | 











the far front. They would not have it that so 
priceless a head should be in peril. 

More prosaically the Northern volunteer ex 
pressed his admiration of his grim, 
superbly tenacious general-in-chief, 
on placidly writing a despatch just showered 
with dirt from an exploding shell: ‘* 
doesn’t scare worth a cent.’’ 

It is a wonder Sheridan was not killed when 
he dashed in, battle-flag in hand, to inspire his 
wearied and faltering men in the supreme 
moment at Cedar Creek. It is a marvel that 
Thomas, ‘‘the Rock,’’ was unscathed at Chick 
amauga. 

If evidence of the dauntless personal courage 
of the American generals were needed, the long 
list of corps, division and brigade commanders 
wounded would be more than convincing. 
There is not space to speak of all, but Joe 
Johnston, Longstreet, Gordon, Ewell, Hampton 
and scores of others on the Southern side felt 
the nip of Northern lead, many of them limping 
to their graves, while Hancock, ‘‘the superb,’’ 
Howard, Gibbon, Barlow, Miles, Sickles, 
Ricketts, Webb and many another of the Union 
generals were all painfully, and some severely, 
wounded. 

Now it might be supposed that conspicuous 
dress had something to do with this, but such 
was not the case. ‘‘Full uniform,’’ as worn 
in the Napoleonic campaigns, and even by the 
English officers as late as the Alma and Bala- 
klava, had no place in the Civil War. TPlumed 
Kossuth hats and epaulets were left at home. 
Many discarded the double-breasted 
in a simple blouse with 


silent, 


who went 


l lysses 


generals 


shoulder-straps. 

Grant was absolutely shabby in garb in the 
hour of supreme triumph at Appomattox. 
McPherson, it is true, had but just excited 
Sherman’s admiration by the soldierly precision 
of his dress and equipment as he mounted for 
the last time. Warren ever wore his major 
general’s buttons, stars and sash in battle; and 
Sheridan, even on his famous Shenandoah cam- 


paign, always appeared buttoned up in his 
uniform coat, but topped it, toward the last, 


little hat that had tickled his 
fancy, for all the world, as the troopers said, 
‘like a sawed-off, stove-in stovepipe.’’ 


Lawton’s Way. 


om >T was because of their personal promi- 
MY nence at the far front that our generals 
=——— were so constantly in peril. It was the 
way of the hour, and of the heroic age of our 
republic. 

It bore its fruit in the long Indian wars that 
followed, wherein Canby, Custer and Lewis 
gave up gallant lives that had been spared 
through battle after battle in the South, wherein 
Crook, Gibbon, Merritt, Miles and McKenzie, 
who had commanded corps or divisions in Vir- 
ginia, now led little columns in long and arduous 
chase of the most elusive foe they had ever 
yet encountered. 

It bore its fruit in the far Philippines when 
the original army of occupation—the twelve 
thousand Americans, mainly volunteers, de- 
fending Manila against an army of thirty thou- 
sand without and a multitude of treacherous 
natives within—found itself suddenly and furi- 
ously attacked on all sides at once. 

Now there were two reasons why the generals 
commanding the two divisions and the few 
brigades in front of Manila were so apparently 
reckless of their lives. One was that the troops, 


being mainly volunteers, never before under 
fire and now encircled and outnumbered, might 


need an example of cool courage on the part of 
their leaders. Another was that the Filipinos, 
most of them, were armed with Mauser rifles, 
wrested from Spain—rifles that would shoot 
nearly as far again as the old Springfields carried 
by our volunteers, and the Filipino Bullets 
whizzed a mile back of the firing line. It was 
about as safe at the front as at the rear. 

But Lawton, our major-general, 
forever tempting Providence and the sharp- 
shooter. He was tall, magnificently propor- 
tioned, and rode a big American horse, when 
almost every other officer bestrode a runt of a 
native pony. He wore a white helmet, and 
when it rained, as it did all summer, a white 
**slicker’’ —a combination that made him easily 
the most conspicuous object on every field. 

His second in command and his staff vainly 
besought him not to be forever pushing vut 
with the foremost lines. But he could not help 
it. He had fought his way up from the ranks 
to the command of a gallant regiment of Indiana 
volunteers before he was fairly twenty-one; had 
fought and trailed Indians all over the West : 
and even when he came to be a major-general 
he could not shake off the habit of seeing and 
doing everything for himself. 

Finally, when out with a command hardly 
big enough for a colonel, on the dreary, drizzly 
morning of San Mateo, he was picked off by a 
sharpshooter, and his division wept to rival the 
skies. 

Egbert was another Civil War veteran who 
had a habit of getting shot every war he took 
part in. He was shot in the Civil War; he 
was shot in Cuba, and despite 
and infirmities, insisted on leading his men to 


heroic was 


wounds 


age, 


Malinta, and was then shot to death in the 
moment of victory. 
Then there was Funston, wounded while 











serving in the patriot army of Cuba, wounded 
again leading his famous Kansas regiment in 
Luzon, swimming rivers and straddling railway- 
bridge beams in the face of spiteful fire, and far 
in front of his men. It isa wonder he lived, not 
‘**to tell the tale,’’ for he never mentions it, 
but to plan and carry out the capture of 
Aguinaldo. 


There was Wheaton, general commanding | 
the ‘‘flying column’’ (never fleeing), a leader | 


like Lacy Yea, whom Kinglake immortalized 
as the ‘‘onward, vehement spirit’’ of the British 
army at the Alma--a man forever at the far 
front. 

There was Bell, who won his spurs in the 
famous Seventh Cavalry and his stars by charg- 
ing in person an insurgent rifle-pit, and ordering 
its inmates to throw down their arms, which 
they did, appalled at such utter daring. 

But these are Americans and these American 








splinter-proof shelters and far beyond range of 
rifle or field-gun, they sat at broad-topped 
tables, with the best of topographical maps 
before them, surrounded by staff-officers, who, 
at the eye-lens of powerful telescope or the ear- 
tube of the telephone, received constant impres- 
sions of everything going on at the far extended 
front,—fancy a battle-line fifty miles in length! 


chief, who in turn issued his low-toned orders— 
such a point to be instantly reénforced, such 


outpost to be withdrawn, so many guns to con- 
centrate their fire on such a redoubt. 

Even as the train-despatcher of some great 
railway center directs the shifting, shunting 
and running of scores of trains; even as the 
experts at fire department headquarters launch 
such and such companies or battalions to meet 
a blaze at one point or overwhelm a conflagra- 





—promptly reported each change to their silent 


an assault to be vigorously pressed, such an | 


stiffly that they wondered when and how they 
had offended her. 

‘*We’re getting catty and scratchy. Let’s 
cut it,’? observed Jack, with a laugh and a 
glance at the straight young figure beside him. 
‘‘One thing I do know—when you are ready 
you’re worth waiting for.’’ 

Nan frowned, bit her lip, smiled in spite of 
herself, and answered in a gentler tone, ‘‘I 
know you’re right, of course, but I seem to be 
| made that way.’’ 

‘We sha’n’t miss more than the first three 
holes. We don’t get a chance to see the cham- 
| pion every day. I want to watch him straight 
through to the finish, and try if I can’t get into 
| better form myself. ’’ 

| It was a fine tournament. But really the 
| tournament has nothing to do with the story. 
| The excitement and exhilaration of the contest 
| between distinguished golfers of international 





modern military methods is already drawing | tling lines away from the crash and excitement event there were no spectators, the result did | 
his contrasts between the methods of the gen-| of the front, and so most of them, presumably, | not get into the papers, and only in certain 


erals of to-day and of the past. 


Oyama and Nogi, victorious leaders at Muk-| the ‘‘Helmet of Navarre,’’ the ‘‘ Aigrette of | 


den and Port Arthur, it would seem were 
seldom visible entities to their men in battle. 
On some distant height or ridge, ensconced in 


THE READINESS OF THE REGISES 


4 By Grace S. Richmond Oe 


“WN: hurry 
‘ up!” 

——— It was the 
sixth call of a series. 
It was Jack Regis 
who did the calling, 
standing at the foot 
of the stairs, having dashed in from the curb 
where stood Nancy, the mare, restless as her 
master at the delay. Nancy understood quite 
as well as Jack when Nan’s procrastination 
had exceeded all limits and become insufferable. 





Jack kept an eye on Nancy as he roared once | forward a small foot, observed its shoe-ribbon before came instantly into her mind. 
There was a finality in the shout which | nearly untied, and bent to retie it. Jack laughed. | 


more. 
warned the ears for which it 
was meant that Jack’s patience 
had reached the ragged edge. 

‘‘Nan, in sixty seconds more 
I’m off, with or without you!’’ 

‘*Coming! coming! coming!’’ 
answered a musical voice, in a 
crescendo which indicated a 
rapid approach. 

Annette Regis appeared at the 
top of the stairs, dragging on a 
coat. Her gloves hung half out 
of the breast-pocket. Her hat 
was tilted far to one side upon 
her pretty brown hair, and an 
untied chiffon scarf floated to 
the breeze, in imminent danger 
of being left behind as its owner 
hurried down the stairs. 

‘*Well, at last!’’ began Jack, 
his masculine impatience char- 
acteristically augmented by the 
sight of the object which had 
been the cause of his displeas- 
ure. ‘‘What on earth takes you 
so long Iean’t— Hullo, there! 
You’re dragging something be- 
hind you—something white. ’’ 

He swept her skirt aside, and 
disclosed a bobbing end of lace 
some eight inches long. With 
an exclamation of dismay Nan 
stooped and tore it off. 

‘*Well, that’s a nice way!’’ 
began Jack, staring at his sister 
in surprise. 

‘*There’s nothing else to do,’’ 
she retorted. ‘‘I can’t mend it 
in sixty seconds,’’ 

‘*But you—aren’t you liable 
to be trailing some more rags?’’ asked Jack, 
bluntly, looking anxious. ‘‘On a golf course, 
you know —’’ 

Nan turned, flushing. ‘‘Oh, very well, if 
you’ll wait for me to sew it up.”’ 

‘‘We’re pretty late already, but I think I’d 
prefer not to see the tournament at all than 
catch sight of you there at loose ends,’’ he 
responded, gravely. 

He went out to Nancy again and waited, 
standing beside the curb, his gloved hand on 
the mare’s satin nose. He himself was a 
youthful figure of distinction in his spotless 
summer clothing. 

Inside, Nan flew for her work-basket, failed 
to find it, pulled out another lace-bordered 
petticoat from her closet, and made the ex- 
change. 

She paraded an instant in front of her mirror 
before she left her room, not being at all sure 
that the newly donned garment was innocent of 
frayed edges. She had known those skirts 
needed looking after. She was always tearing 
their lace ruffles, yet she would not wear 
plainer ones. 

Jack hustled her into the trap in high haste, 
sprang in beside her, gave Nancy the word, 
and they were off at a rattling pace. Nan 


straightened her hat, patted her hair into shape, | 


tied the blue scarf, and was pulling on her 


“NOW SOMETHING 
ELSE — SOMETHING 
LARGE AND SOLID." 


very properly and sensibly do. The days of 
|Murat,’’ the white tunic of Skobelef, the 
| charge-leading array of American generals are 
| probably gone forever. 








gloves as Jack 
whirled Nancy out 
upon the Crescent 
Drive which, cir- 
cling the lake, was 
to take them to the 
|}elub-house four 
miles out. The young fellow turned in his seat 
and looked at his sister. 
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there, I should think,’’ he observed. 
“Well, I couldn’t help it.’’ Nan _ thrust 





time to 
‘*They’re the trimmest things 


“Glad you found 
shoes,’’ he said. 
about you.’’ 

Nan frowned. ‘‘I flatter myself I never wear 
any but trim shoes,’’ she declared. ‘‘I couldn’t 
help being late, really. Everything went wrong. 
You said we’d start at two, and I went up 
to dress instantly after lunch. Katy had ironed 
this linen skirt so there was a crease diago- 


put on 


| nally across the front, and I simply had to take 


time to run down into the laundry and press it 
out. Anything but a golf skirt that hangs off 
in front because it’s been ironed wrong! Then 
my hat-pins were missing. Any other day but 
tournament day I could go without a hat, but 
those Waldron girls are sure to be there, wearing 
stunners, and I’m not going to have them staring 
at me, coming up hatless for a cup of tea.’’ 

‘Some day you’ll get awfully left, that’s 
all,’’? prophesied Jack, with conviction. ‘‘Sup- 
pose I should walk in and tell you you could 
sail for Europe in an hour if you’d be ready ?’’ 

“*I’d be ready.’’ 

‘You never were yet, when you were going 
anywhere with me. The trouble is your things 
| are never ready —’’ 

‘Jack Regis, stop preaching. You know 
| nothing about it.’’ 
Nan’s cheeks were very pink, and she bowed 





| to a passing automobile full of young people so | 





those | 


private annals were its records preserved. 
At half past nine o’clock two evenings later 
| Jack Regis rushed through the house to a wide 
porch in its rear, comfortably attractive with 
summer furnishings, where his sister Nan sat 
idly in a hammock. Some young friends had | 
just taken their departure, and seeing them | 
through the house to the front door, Jack had | 
encountered a telegraph messenger, torn open a | 
despatch, ejaculated ‘‘Christopher Columbus!’? | 
signed for the despatch, dismissed the boy, | 
and dashed back to his sister, all within two | 
minutes, 
‘‘Nan, the unexpected has happened!’ he | 
cried, waving the yellow paper before her. 
*‘Cousin Kingsley wires us to meet him at | 
eight a. m. to-morrow at the pier, to sail for 
Nova Scotia, join father and mother, spend a 
| fortnight and come back with them.’’ 


Something roguish in his look-made Nan sit | 





| which issued from the hall behind her and fell | 
|full upon him. His prophecy of two days | 
‘‘Jack Regis, it’s a joke!’’ she said, with 

conviction. | 

“It’s not a joke,’’? was the | 
reply. ‘*Here’s the telegram.’’ 

“*Yes, I know. I’ve seen | 
bogus telegrams before. You | 
want to see how much you can | 
stir me up for nothing.’’ 

“*1 tell you, it’s perfectly | 
straight. You don’t have to 
accept if you don’t want to. | 
I’m going to pack.’’ 

“On your word and honor?’’ 

*‘On my word and honor. 
Brace up and go to work. Do 
you realize our trunks will have 
to be out of the house by six in 
the morning? Well, it’s nearly 
ten now. They’ll have to be 
packed before we go to bed, if 
we don’t get any sleep .at all. 
My steamer trunk’s up in the 
attic. I suppose yours is. I’ll 
get them both down.’’ 

‘*Merey, yes! But how can 
I ever —’’ Nan stopped short 
as she met the mischievous look 
in her brother’s eyes again. ‘‘Of 
course it will be a rush, but it 
can be done perfectly well,’’ she 
finished, quickly. 

‘*Of course it can! 
goes,’’ and Jack was off. 

Ten minutes later Nan was 
hurrying about a warm, brightly 
lighted bedroom, her light sum- 
mer dress exchanged for a thin 
dressing-sack and skirt. 

She was pulling open bureau 
drawers, dumping their con- 
tents on the bed, tearing down 
dresses from closet hooks, and mixing up | 
things generally after the fashion of the flurried | 
packer, when she was accosted at the open door | 
of her room by her brother in his shirt-sleeves. 
He spoke with impatience: 

**Your trunk can’t go without being re- 
paired.’’ 

**O dear!’? Nan stood still in the middle of 
the room, both arms hung with clothing. ‘‘I 
forgot about it. It was done coming up from 
Porto Rico in the Easter vacation. Won’t it 
go with a good strapping ?’”’ 

“I should say not,’’ declared her brother. 
“Tt looks as if it had struck a cyclone. Mine 
was nearly as bad, but I had sent it to Chester’s 
when it first came home. That’s the only way 
to do, ever.’’ 

“I'll have to take the big trunk, then,’’ 
said Nan. 

‘Not for this little trip, if I have to mend 
the other myself. 1’ll see what I can do, but 
it’s a bad go.’’ 

Jack walked away, his eyes twinkling. He 
had not been able to resist the temptation slightly 
to exaggerate his report of the condition of the 
trunk. 

A few nails and a strip of leather inside were 
all that were necessary to make it quite safe 
for the short trip in prospect. 

He was enjoying his sister’s flurry. 


Here 
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it was a flurry was evident, precisely the sort 


he had foreseen. It was really too interesting 
a coincidence to be true, that his remarks to his 
sister on the value of being always prepared 
to start at an hour’s notice should be followed 
so promptly by this opportunity for testing her 
assertion that she could be ready as promptly 
as he. 

Jack pulled his own steamer trunk into posi- 
tion, laid its tray on his bed, and went leisurely 
to work. 

He took piles of shirts and underwear from 
neatly ordered drawers, sorted out cravats and 
beltseand handkerchiefs from their respective 
receptacles, and placed them with care in the 
trunk. He took down from his closet hooks 
suits of clothes but that day home from the 
presser, looked over rows of polished shoes, 
and selected those adapted to his wants. 

When he had reached a stage in his packing 


methods, and, although in the great and bloody | tion in a distant ward, so by the aid of science | fame are not to be mentioned in the same breath | where there was little left to do but to get rifle, 


war in Manchuria some prominent generals like | may our generals of to-day, secure from shell fire | with a certain other match which came off 
Kondratenko were sacrificed, the student of | or small arms; handle and manceuver their bat- | within forty-eight hours, although of this later | 


fishing-tackle and golf-bag in readiness, Jack 


| strolled down the hall to the door of his sister’s 


room. 
It was close upon midnight, and the scene 
before him was one to bring tears to the eyes. 
It certainly brought them to Jack’s—tears of 
laughter. 
The bed was heaped high with clothing of 
In a chair close by sat Mary, the 


waitress, patiently mending. Beside her on 


|the floor lay a constantly increasing pile of 


articles, to which, as Jack looked in unper- 
ceived, Nan added another. 

‘‘Here, Mary,’’ said she, with nervous haste 
and perspiring brow, ‘‘this waist needs fixing. 
The insertion is torn in three or four places, 
you’ll see. It’s awfully mussy. I meant to 
have had it done up last week, but it got 
pushed to the back of my drawer, and I forgot 
=” 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ said the patient Mary. 

**You don’t suppose you could do it for me 
when you’ve finished mending, do you, Mary? 
I hate to go with it looking so—it’s just what 


‘*You’ll be fully dressed by the time we get | up and stare suspiciously at him in the light | I want with my white mohair skirt.’ 


“T think I can get time to do it, Miss 
Nan.’’ 

‘*That’s awfully good of you. Oh, I haven’t 
thought of my stocks. I do hope I’ve plenty of 
fresh ones—one needs so many on a trip like 
this.’’ Nan jerked open a long, wadded box, 
and eyed its contents with dismay. ‘‘Who 
could have supposed I’d worn so many this 
week? It’s been so hot—they wilt so. Why, 
there are only four—five—left. All the prettiest 
ones are soiled. They’ll simply have to be — 
Mary,’’—turning with some embarrassment to 
the girl, whose face looked warm and weary in 
spite of the pleasant smile with which she 
looked up,—‘‘do you think you could do the 
stocks with the waist? I hate to ask you 
when it’s so late, but—you can see how it is— 
and—of course I’Il make it right with you.’’ 

**T’Il do them,’’ said Mary, and Jack admired 
her self-repression. 

At this instant Nan suddenly caught sight of 
her brother standing in the doorway, his hands 
in his pockets. 

“‘Oh, I suppose you’re all packed,’’ she said, 
somewhat crossly. Jack looked irritatingly 
cool and complacent. 

‘*Well, nearly. How are you coming on?’’ 
He glanced at the open trunk, in which lay 
just one article—a white ruffled parasol. This 
had not needed mending. 

““T’m getting all my things together before | 
begin to put them in,’’ Nan explained, hastily. 
‘Some things that ought to go at the bottom 
needed a—a stitch or two first. Summer things 
always come from the wash with something 
torn—you can’t keep up with them.’’ Nan 
disappeared into her closet, and the end of the 
explanation became lost in the distance and never 
was heard. 

When she emerged, Jack was standing before 
the empty trunk. 

“If you’ll bring me the stuff I’ll put it in 
for you,’’ he offered. ‘‘I’ll warrant myself to 
get more into a steamer trunk than any girl or 
woman could into a full-sized one.’’ 

“Oh, thank you! Well, here’s—’’ Nan 
turned round and round, looking about the room. 
** Let me think. Underclothing first. But 
Mary’s mending that. These shoes —’’ 

“*Those can be tucked into the sides last.’’ 

‘Well, then, these linen skirts —’’ 

‘* They’ll be crushed at the bottom, Miss 
Nan,’’ Mary suggested. 

Nan brought him a box of gloves, a pile of 
handkerchiefs, a pair of bath-towels. Jack 
seized upon the latter articles. ‘‘These really 
belong in the bottom,’’ he said. ‘‘Now some- 
thing else—something large and solid—not veils 
and hair-ribbons. ’’ 

The packing proceeded. The little clock 
travelled rapidly along toward one, toward two. 
Jack, yawning, awoke from a short nap taken 
between the moments when Nan hurried to 
him with articles to be packed. 

There had been a long interval while the 
patient Mary washed and ironed down-stairs in 
the laundry, and Nan worked hurriedly at 
replacing a worn braid upon the bottom of her 
travelling skirt. 

‘Well, I think I’ll go to bed,’’ Jack remarked. 
**Tt’s a waste of time for me to sit here waiting 
for you to bring me a hairpin or a box of cold 
cream once in ten minutes. ’’ 


**Go on,’’ said his sister, shortly. ‘‘I’m sure 
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I’ll get on just as fast alone. There can’t be 
much to do, anyway.”’ 
‘*Going to take your steamer rug?’’ 


‘‘Mercy, yes! Would you do it up with 
yours in the shawl-strap?”’ 

‘*Have, already. Umbrella?’’ 

‘*My silk one. It’s—1 think it’s in the hall 
closet.’’ 

‘*It’s strapped up with mine and my fishing 
traps. ’’ 

Against her will, tired as she was, Nan 
smiled. 

‘*Tt’s something to have an Admirable 
Crichton for one’s brother,’’ she admitted. 

Jack frowned. ‘‘See here,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m 
no Crichton, but I—do you want your rain- 
coat ?”” 

“‘Of course. It’s in the hall closet.’’ 

‘‘Excuse me, it isn’t. I saw it in the 
laundry.’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Nan, 
wanted the bottom pressed. 
I got it so soaked.’’ 

“Shall 1 go down and ask angel Mary to 
press it?’” 

“*If you don’t mind.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind. Anything to oblige, 
even in the small hours of the night. While 
I’m down shall I bring up your mashie? I saw 
it in the back entry as I came through.’’ 

Nan did not deign to reply. She had left 
the mashie there, intending to polish it. It had 
shown decided evidences of rust. 

Jack departed. Mary came up, damply warm 
stocks and collars curling about her arm, the 
delicate white waist a miracle of careful haste 
in laundering. 

Nan met her gratefully. ‘‘I don’t see how 
you ever did them,’’ she said. ‘‘Now we'll 
finish packing. ’’ 

They fell to work once more over the open 
trunk. 

At three o’clock Mary had stopped every- 
thing to sponge and press the tailor-made suit 
Nan was to wear. Nan had replaced its 


“IT remember. I} 
It’s all cockled, 


| to get up pretty early, didn’t 


| mean it took you all night to 





braid unskilfully. 

At four she was sewing buttons on the pair 
of high shoes she felt obliged to take on account | 
of possible Nova Scotia weather. At five, | 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. 


ESCUERS and rescued were too much 

exhausted by lack of food and sleep to 

waste time in explanations that night, 
and the grass was soon dotted with sleeping 
men and tired horses. 

The lieutenant posted four heavy-eyed sen- 
tries, who could hardly keep from yawning as 
they stood at attention. But vigilance was 
really unnecessary, for it was plain to all that 
the tribesmen had definitely retreated. Fighting 
against equal numbers in the open was not at 
all to their taste. 

The soldiers would willingly have lingered 
for some time in the pleasant little valley amid 
the hills, but haversacks and saddle-bags were 
getting limp and empty, so they moved back to 
Bagabag the next afternoon, to find the inhab- 
itants already recovering from the terror of the 
raid. 

Reports from all along the Nueva Vizcaya 
valley were encouraging. The tribes in the 
mountains were outwardly tranquil; the troops 
were returning to their stations in the valley. 
The disturbance had passed like a flurry of 
rough weather, leaving few signs of destruction 
behind it, save the poor little blood-stained 
town of San Francisco. 

Soon the marauders would come straggling 
back to their lonely villages by twos and threes, 
and would lay their arms aside and be peaceful 
husbandmen once more—till the coming of an- 
other spring should rouse the thirst for blood. 

But although the isolated valley had returned 
to the calm of its ordinary life so quickly, 
rumor had been busy down on the plains, and 
the troop found its leisurely march to the rail- 
way converted into something of a triumphal 
progress. The natives of all the towns turned 
out to gaze at the warriors, and at every post 
officers and men had endless questions to be 
answered. 

The story of the retreat and siege and rescue 
gathered strange and awesome details with 
every mile it travelled, and even if Casey and 
Lieutenant Pierce, true to the spirit of the 
service, made it all out as a very little hap- 
pening indeed, the boys might have been in 
danger of imagining themselves heroes if their 
heads had not been steady. 

Phil, in particular, found his new standing 
very delightful. All his life he had lived close 
to the army, prowling about the barracks of the 
post where his father happened to be stationed, 
riding with the officers on his little pony, flat- 
tering the old sergeants into telling him lurid 
tales of old days in the West. 

But sooner or later the intangible line which 
Separates soldier and civilian had been drawn, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





exhausted, the trunk packed, but not finally |go. His late experience brought all this listless 
closed, Nan flung herself upon her bed. ambition to a focus. He had felt at last what | 
Mary put out the lights and opened the win-| it is to be one of that big family, the army, and 
dows to the fresh June morning. ‘‘Now you | he knew he must go to West Point at once. 
lie down and get a bit of sleep while I put the} In this need, as in all others, he turned to| 
room tidy, Miss Nan,’’ said she. | his father with that confidence which is the 
‘*Mary, you are an angel,’”? murmured Nan. | truest compliment a son can pay to a father. | 
‘*You certainly —’’ But she fell asleep before | But for once his father failed him. | 
she could finish the sentence. ‘‘T know how you feel, son,’’ he said, gravely, 
At six the expressman arrived. Jack locked | ‘‘and you know I want to help you. But I’ve} 
the trunk, unlocked it for his sister to put ina/done all I can already. A soldier has no| 
forgotten necessity, locked it again, unlocked | Senator or Congressman to give him an appoint- 
it, protesting, once more relocked it, and sent | ment, you know. When I saw the President | 
it off. last, he asked if my son was old enough to | 
At eight o’clock the two Regises crossed | enter the academy, and said he would remember | 
the pier to meet Cousin Kings- 
ley, a sprightly gentleman im- 
maculately dressed for the trip. 
‘‘Hullo, hullo!’’ he cried. 
‘On time? That’s good. I 
rather hurried you, eh? Had 






















you, Nan? You look a bit 
sleepy yet.’ 

‘‘We did have to get up 
rather early,’’ admitted Jack, 
who was looking fresh as the 
morning, after four hours’ 
sleep and a cold plunge. 

‘*Those of us who went to 
bed at all,’’ laughed Nan, 
whose heavy eyes were al- 
ready beginning to feel the 
relief of the cool salt breeze. 

“*To bed at all?’’ repeated 
Cousin Kingsley. ‘* You don’t 


pack a steamer trunk ?’’ 

**It wasn’t the packing that 
took all night,’’ began Nan, 
who was as honest as she was 
careless. 

But Cousin Kingsley was 
hurrying off to attend to some 
final business without waiting 
for an explanation. 

Nan’s eyes met Jack’s. 
**Yes, I know,’’ she said. 
“But just wait till next time!’ 
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“YOU BELONG IN THE ARMY, AND I'M GLAD YOU'RE THERE.” 


you at the first opportunity. Now we must 
None of us ever pestered his superior 
officer with letters,or begged for a promotion, 
and I can’t begin it, even for you.’’ 

Phil accepted this decision without a word. 
But although the general’s attitude was doubt- 
less a very manly one in its quiet, self-respecting 
pride, it did not quiet his son’s restless ambi- 
tion in the least. 

His impatience grew till it mastered all other 
and he had always found himself standing on | feelings, and at last, very secretly, he composed 
the wrong side of it. a letter, which he would have given much to 

Now all was changed. Officers questioned | recall as soon as it was mailed. He, a Ward, 
him with the interest and respect they would | had begged for an appointment, and he, a sol- 
have shown to brother officers. Men left him | dier’s son, had ‘‘pestered his superior officer | 
to shift for himself with that complimentary | with letters,’’ and that officer was the com- | 
carelessness which showed they thought him | mander-in-chief, the President. 
capable of doing it. Even the young trumpeter, The boy had plenty of time for repentance, 
who had much difficulty in concealing, under a|for mails between Manila and Washington 
show of indifference, the pride he felt in his| travel very slowly. For weeks he alternated 
wound, condescended to tell Phil how it felt} between the depths of shame and a sort of | 
to get hit. sneaking hopefulness which would assail him, 

But all this was nothing to the greeting | hard as he tried to cast it out. 
which awaited them in Manila. The general But as the months dragged on the hope faded 
twisted the ends of his mustache very fiercely, | away, without weakening his ambition ‘in the 
and Mrs. Ward, relieved from the long strain, | least. There was still one avenue of entrance 
cried and laughed over them at the same time, | open to this promised land of his. The sons of 
and insisted on hearing their story, detail by | other officers for whom there was no room at 
detail. the academy had enlisted and won their way up 

Her comments were such that Casey re-/| from the ranks. He was revolving a hundred 
treated in confusion. impracticable schemes in his tired head when 

**See here, Phil,’’? he complained, when the |a letter came which changed the face of the 
boy found him in the stable talking with | world entirely. 

Pharaoh, ‘‘your ma’s all right, an’ I’ve known - oialiet : - aia ital 
her ever since she was that high, but that| , Pear Mi- Ward. Thank you for writing to me. 
don’t give her any license to hold me up in| and besides that, we have heard of your late 
front of a crowd an’ tell me what a good man | exploit, and you seem to be the sort of boy we 
I am. You tell your mother, Phil,’’ the old need at the academy. Please present my compli- 
man said, very firmly, ‘that if she don’t eut | ments to General Ward, and tell him I hope the 
that business out, I’m goin’ to hit the trail for | officer as the father and grandfather have been. 

new quarters. ’’ Your authority to report at West Point is 

The boys told Mrs. Ward of Casey’s objec- enclosed, and as soon as you have passed the 
tions to hero-worship, and she laughed and isaaecee onan fain cadet. With 
sent him a promise that she would not do it 
again. But for a long time Casey was sus- For a long time Phil stared at the letter 
picious, and vanished before her coming with | stupidly. His good fortune was too great to 
that unobtrusive skill which only long years of | be comprehended at once. But when his 
scouting can give. | excitement had died away a little, his first 

The general was easier to handle. For a| | thought was not a comforting one. Never 
long time he said nothing, but at last he strode | before had he taken any important step without ! 
into the stable with his shoulders very square. | consulting his father, and now he was called to | 

“‘Old man,’’ he began, and then simply | face him with an explanation. 
thrust out his hand, and Casey grasped it. He nerved himself for it during the forenoon, | 
For a moment the two men who had gone| but the general brought several guests home to | 
through so much together looked into each | tiffin, and it was not till they started on their | 
other’s eyes. ride in the afternoon that the boy had a chance | 

Then Casey turned away. ‘‘For a horse | to be alone with his father. 
that’s been rode hard as he has,’’ he said, The general’s big black thoroughbred walked | 
with elaborate carelessness, ‘‘I don’t see but | briskly along a secluded bridle-path somewhere | 
Pharaoh’s lookin’ pretty fair.’’ | off Singalon Road, and Phil’s chunky brown 

To get home was very pleasant, but to settle | pony scuttled alongside in a jerky fox-trot as 
down to the home life after the incessant | he strove to keep pace with his powerful com- | 
change and excitement of the trail was a trifle | panion. The air was heavy with the scent of | 
difficult, especially to Phil. | roses and ihlang-ihlang, and every now and | 

He had always looked on himself as destined | then, through the thick screen of bamboo and 
for the service, and ‘‘the academy”’ on the bluffs | banana which lined the road, the riders caught 
above the Hudson had lain before him as the | the gleam of a fire, glowing very red in the 
end of his school life. But the thought had | shadows. 
always been indefinite. Some time he hoped to| ‘‘And then,’’ said the general, 
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| post,’* said the general, 
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‘Got a match? 
Boil the coffee, some one, while I go out and 


reminiscence, ‘‘Carston said, 


get an Apache for supper.’ Carston always 


| talked that way.’’ 


The boy gazed up at the slight, erect figure 
on the great horse. 

‘*And then, sir?’’ he prompted, softly, as 
his father paused. 

. Why, then we had supper, and then we 
licked ’em,’’ laughed the general. ‘‘That’s 
where I got my first brand,’’ he added, touch- 
ing a faded scar on his cheek. ‘*‘That was forty 
years ago, and that whiff of smoke just now 
made it seem like yesterday.’’ 

The boy drew a long breath, as he always 
did at those rare moments when his reticent 
father vouchsafed him a glimpse of the past. 
He put out a furtive hand and stroked -the 
golden letters on the general’s saddle-cloth. To 
bear that simple U. 8. there had always seemed 
to him the proudest honor that could come to 
any one. 

**Seems as if a fellow had no chance at all 
nowadays,’’ he said, enviously. 

His father laughed down at him. 

‘*Eighteen years old, and he hasn’t fought an 
Indian yet!’’ he mocked. ‘‘Come on, boy, 
let’s be getting out of the woods, It’s 
almost sunset,’’ and he chirruped the 
black horse into an easy canter. 

The dim, cool aisle of green unwound 
endlessly before them, vista after vista. 
There was something almost un- 
canny in the solitude and silence 
of it, as if they had come ona 
world asleep. 

Then suddenly they turned a 
towering clump of bamboo, and 
emerged on the beach. 

For miles on each hand the 
great semicircle of wind-driven 
sand sireteched away, flecked 
white with the foam of the surf. 
And a little below them, toward 
the city, the post of Pasay stood 
on the shore, with the big gar- 
rison flag streaming out brave 
and straight in the fresh western 
breeze. 

**I’ll give you to that old canoe 
down there and race you to the 
‘Get a flying start 
now, for Pharaoh is in a hurry to run.’’ 

They dashed away over the moist sand, with 
the clean salt wind tugging at their breath, and 
the general won by a neck. ‘‘Whoa, boy!’’ he 
cried, pulling down the eager horse with a 
steady hand. ‘‘Whoa, there, Pharaoh! That 
was a fine gallop.’’ 

For a moment they waited, while the horses 
stretched their cinches with deep breaths, and 
the riders gazed away over the clustered ship- 
ping in the bay to the sea of sunset fire above 
distant Mariveles. 

Then from the palm-screenel parade behind 
them a bugle rattled merrily, and the horses 
wheeled like veterans. 

As the last note of ‘‘Retreat’’ held clear and 
true, the gun boomed, and the band, with blare 
of horns and crash of drums, swung into the 
music of ‘*The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ The 
horses, with pointed ears and wide nostrils, 
danced with excitement, but father and son sat 
stiff and erect as statues while the waves of 
music surged round them. The man’s face, 
with its eagle nose and snowy mustache, might 
have been a cameo of the ideal old soldier, 
strong and serene and kindly. The boy’s cheek 
was flushed, and as the triumphant song rang 
higher and higher toward its close, his lip 
quivered. 

They lingered a moment in silence after the 
last note had died away. 

*‘Oh,’”’ the boy cried at last, ‘‘it gets into 
me so when it sounds like that! It seems to 
be calling me to come on and—and diedor it— 
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| or something,’’ he finished, helplessly. 


**Yes,’”? said the man, with quick under- 
standing, ‘‘I know. It makes all soldiers feel 
like that. That’s what it’s for. Now we'll 
go home,’’ and he lifted his reins. 

The time had come, but for a moment Phil 
could not speak. 

**Will you wait a little, sir?’’ he broke out 
**I want to tell—to ask — I have a 
letter you must see.’’ He pulled it from his 
pockct with clumsy fingers. ‘‘Please read it 
through before you say anything, sir,’’ he said, 


|}as he handed it to his father and turned his 


face to the sea. 
For an interval that seemed hours to the boy, 
there was no sound but the crackle of the paper 


| in his father’s hands. 


When at last the general spoke, his voice was 
not quite steady. 

**T beg his pardon for doubting that he would 
remen:ber,’’ he muttered. 

*‘And I beg your pardon, sir,’’ the boy 
began. 

‘*That’s enough, 
‘If there’s any fault, it’s mine. 
have helped you more.’’ 

**Then you’ll forgive me, sir.’’ 

** Look up here, son,’’ said the general, 
**You belong in the army, and I’m glad you’re 
there. That’s right, shake hands on it. And 
now,”” he added, after the moment of silence, 
**Cadet Ward is directed to report to his mother. 
Come on, Pharaoh.’’ 

THE END. 


Phil,’”’ said the general. 
I ought to 














OUTDOOR MEETING AT NORTHFIELD. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
anada is a good neighbor and a good cus- 


tomer. Sixty-one per cent. of all the pur- 
chases which Canada made last year from other 
countries were from this nation, and they 
amounted to nearly two hundred million dollars. 
| ape hundred million dollars are invested in 

automobiles in America, according to the 
recent estimate of a business man. He is 
alarmed at the expenditure of this enormous 
sum on a new form of pleasure. Automobiles 
are certainly extravagant luxuries for the average 
man, and, like all luxuries, involve economic 
waste. But when men are prosperous they do 
not count the pennies as they are compelled 
to do in hard times. 


*¢ Dad roads, no mail,’’ is the rule the govern- 

ment has adopted for the rural free deliv- 
ery service. Local authorities must keep the 
ways in passable condition if they are to benefit 
by the rural delivery, and so it comes about 
that this branch of the postal service is not only 
an agent of communication which brings farm 
lands nearer the center, but a direct incentive 
to road-building, and hence to general improve- 
ment and prosperity. 


t is reported from Shanghai that for the first 

time in its history China will abandon its 
traditional policy and emit coins bearing the 
effigy of the Emperor. In fact, it is said silver 
rupees and half-rupees have already been struck 
bearing the likeness of Kuang-sii. The reason 
given is that the circulation of money adorned 
with the head of Edward VII has materially 
increased British prestige in Tibet, and the 
Chinese government wishes to offset this. 


An who thought it was fun to alarm his 
companions swam round the boat in which 
they were fishing and sank under water several 
times, pretendings that he was drowning. At 
last he went down with a shout for help, and 
no attention was paid to him. This time he 
did not reappear on the surface, and searchers 
were unable to find his body. This is the old 
story of the boy who cried ‘‘Wolf! Wolf!’’ so 
often that when a wolf finally did attack him, 
he was left to his fate. 
rom a dray in the service of the United States 
Subtreasury in New York City a bag con- 
taining fifty dollars in nickels fell to the street, 
and the coins scattered in every direction. The 
crowd scrambled for the coins. An officer of 
the Treasury Department and a policeman ex- 
plained that the money belonged to the govern- 
ment, and requested that it be given back. The 
response was immediate. Every one of the 
thousand coins was returned. There is no reason 
to suppose that this crowd had been specially 
chosen by fate to represent the American people. 


N° further aid from the outside is necessary 
to relieve the Japanese famine. It is not 
quite at an end, but it has been mastered by 
charitable and administrative effort. A recent 
report of the consul-general at Dalny says: ‘‘To 
the United States more than to any other country 
the people attribute their relief. America was 
the first in the field with her contributions, and 
they exceeded in amount the contributions of 
all other countries combined.’? There can be 
no question for many years of the friendship 
between this country and its Pacific neighbor. 


bh women of Sinigaglia, Italy, may be noted 
in history, if they succeed in their recent 
efforts. Ten school-teachers of the town went 
to the board of registry and demanded that their 
names be put on the voting-list, and the board 
complied. The district-attorney took the matter 
to court, and the court confirmed the legality of 
the registration. The case will be carried before 
the highest tribunal. If the decision stands, 
woman suffrage in Italy will have gained a 
battle in a bloodless revolution by the simple 
strategy of some women who asked for what 
they wanted. - 
Ww" an excellent service a well-organized 

and wisely managed labor-union may 
perform has been illustrated by the action of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Some 
switchmen in the employ of a railroad company 
in New England struck in violation of a contract 
they had made with the company. When the 
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attention of the Brotherhood was called to the 
circumstances, the second vice-president notified 
the strikers, who were also members of the 
Brotherhood, that they must go back to work 
until they had fulfilled the terms of their con- 
tract; that unless they did so, the Brotherhood 
would feel obliged, for the sake of its own honor, 
to fill their places with trustworthy men. 


leep, and how much of it the average person 

needs, was one of the subjects considered 
by the British Association at its annual meeting. 
The scientific men were agreed that no universal 
rule can be laid down; but they were also 
agreed that Wellington’s saying, ‘‘Six hours 
for a man, seven for a woman and eight for a 
fool,’’? would place the author of it, if he had 
done nothing else, in the eight-hour class. An 
abundance of sleep for young people during the 
period of growth was urged with unanimous 
insistence, and the advice was reénforced by a 
letter from the head of a boys’ school, where 
the breakfast hour had been changed from seven 
o’clock to eight, with an immediate improvement 
in the character of the work done. 
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A LAD’S LONGING. 


His heart beats high, asthe heart of kings, 
For his soul is poised on the future’s wings. 
Charles W. Butler. 
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AMERICAN ALLIANCES. 
t is true, as the Secretary of State informed 


the president of Argentina-at a banquet in | 


Buenos -Aires last month, that Washington 
adopted the, policy of refraining from foreign 
alliances, and that the same policy has been 
followed by his successors. 

It is also true, as Mr. Root further said, that 
there are alliances which are not dependent on 
signed and sealed documents. It is only such 
undocumented alliances that the United States 
has ever entered into. . To all intents and pur- 
poses, the British were in alliance with us 
during the war with Spain, for they gave to 
us moral comfort and support. During the 
Civil War Russia became in a real sense the ally 
of the national government by sending a fleet 
of war-ships here when the British were on 
the point of recognizing the independence of the 
Confederacy. Y 

Although there are no treaty alliances with 
South American republics, the United States is 
in alliance with them, as the Secretary of State 
declared, ‘‘in sentiment and feeling, in the 
pursuit of liberty and justice, and in mutual 
helpfulness. ’’ 

This sort of alliance is the most lasting and 
the most binding, because it rests on the impor- 
tance of codéperation for securing ends in which 
both parties are equally interested. It holds 
in international politics the place that ‘‘the gen- 
tleman’s agreement’’ holds in commerce, for its 
success depends on the good faith of the parties 
to it, and it will continue only so long as it is 
mutually beneficial to all parties. 

In this dependence on its benefit lies its great 
strength. No such informal alliance can continue 
when one of the parties tries to use it for selfish 
purposes. The United States will not stand 
behind any South American country which 
refuses to pay its just debts, nor will it seek to 
protect any country from the legitimate conse- 
quences of the violation of international obliga- 
tions. 'The American alliance is as firm as the 
granite hills in the cause of justice, but when 
tainted with unworthy motives dissolves like a 
chain of sand. 
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TAXES. 


axes are about to fall due in various parts 

of the country. The tax-collector is 

humorously regarded as the foe of free 
citizens, just as the policeman is the appointed 
enemy of the unrestrained small boy. In serious 
mood one may say that the mental attitude of 
a man toward his taxes is an indication of his 
fitness to be a citizen in a free state. 

The ideal citizen would wish his property 
to be assessed as nearly at its real value as it is 
possible to determine. The good citizen will 
also pay his taxes promptly in order to give the 
community the full use of the money. 

The question of rates will be settled most 
satisfactorily to the man who asks, not whether 
the rate has gone up or down, or how it com- 
pares with the rate in a neighboring town, but 
what the community is getting for its money. 
The town with good roads and good schools, 
committed to extensive public improvements, 
will often show a larger tax rate than a town 
of equal size that does not spend much money 
on itself. It does not follow that the town 
with lower rates is a more desirable place of 
residence. 

The problem of taxation is complicated 
enough, but the human principles are easy to 
understand and not difficult for a fair-minded 
man to hold. Every one should cheerfully bear 
such part of the public expense as present laws 
put upon him, no matter what he thinks of the 
existing methods of taxation. Every man should 
interest himself in public expenditures and con- 
sider his tax bill not as an unavoidable evil, 
but as a measure of how much he is getting 
from town, county and state. If the government 








business judgment, he receives full value for 
every dollar paid. If the taxes are too high 
for what he gets, the remedy lies in the election 
of better public servants. 
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TO BE USED. 


Life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom. 
Tennyson. 
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THE FAMILY PEW. 


ome of the most vivid of the emotions which 
S thronged upon the summer pilgrim to the 

old home were those which awaited him 
in the family pew of the old meeting-house. 
As he took his seat there, and heard the familiar 
note of the organ and the clear, thin voices of 
the choir, the years melted away,- the faces 
changed, the new carpet faded into the well- 
remembered colors of fifty years ago—and he 
was in truth a child again. 

His thought went back to the time when he 
was allowed to sit on the footstool as a concession 
to his short, restless legs. He tasted again the 
luscious raisin which found its way from grand- 
mother’s pocket to his mouth, and sniffed the 
pungent southernwood of the Sunday nosegay 
in a neighbor’s silk-mitted hand. 

It was in that pew that he first realized to 
the full the dignity of trousers. It was there 
that he was proudly conscious of the approving 
glances of his friends on his first college vacation. 
He recalled in a flash the intolerable length of 
the sermon on that Thanksgiving day! 

The pew has sad memories as well as sweet 
ones. Most poignant of them is that of his 
mother’s funeral and the awful Sunday after it, 
when no one could bear to take her empty place 
and the emptiness of it seemed unendurable. 
Close upon that time followed the Sunday when 
he made solemn profession there of the faith she 
had loved so well. 

Then came the days of the great war, when 
the meeting-house blazed with flags and thrilled 
with the music of bugle and drum. The bless- 
ing of the volunteers, the prayers for their 
safety, and the sad, sad series of soldiers’ 
funerals—all these came up to the man’s memory 
in the old pew. 

Suddenly out of this dreamland he is called 
by the stir of the congregation—and is conscious 
that he has missed the good pastor’s sermon. 
But perhaps God Himself has preached to him 
out of life’s grim struggle—in the vision of some 
of his own deep experiences and the discovery 
that they are still potent to arouse the will and 
confirm the faith with their rich and tender 
memories. 
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THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO. 


he smoke had not ceased to rise from the 

ruins of San Francisco before the hardy 

citizens had begun not only to plan for 
the new city which was to spring up from the 
ashes, but actually to work for it. 

They have striven energetically for it ever 
since, and in the face of almost insuperable 
difficulties have accomplished encouraging re- 
sults. 

But most of the thought which has been 
directed toward the stricken city has had to do 
with its material resurrection. The spiritual 
resurrection, although it has attracted less atten- 
tion, is really more significant. 

It is reported that since the fire one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand former citizens have 
left San Francisco and sought homes elsewhere. 
They had no choice. Life for them was at a 
standstill. The home was gone, business was 
ruined, capital wiped out. No hope of starting 
again in the old place seemed possible, and so 
they sought homes with relatives, or in places 
where conditions made it easier to begin anew. 
These are largely the old and the middle-aged. 

But of those who have gone, many left children 
determined to fight it out, and in place of those 
who went away, thousands of others have 
rushed to the city—men of the bold, adventur- 
ous, determined, hopeful type, to whom a hard 
fight is as the breath of life. 

The men and women who have stayed are 
those who have what is called ‘‘sand,’’—to use 
the picturesque metaphor of the street, —and the 
new citizens are persons possessed of ‘‘sand,’’ 
too. What a force for the upbuilding of the city 
they will be, and what children they should 
beget! 

The golden sand of the Sacramento River 
gave San Francisco its start; this new kind of 
‘‘sand’’ will give it its resurrection; and fifty 
years from now the ‘‘naught-sixers’’ and their 
descendants may feel that pride in their achieve- 
ments which the ‘‘forty-niners’’ feel to-day in 
theirs. 
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PATRIOTISM AND THE FLAG. 


few weeks ago an Englishman was arrested 
and fined thirty dollars on the charge of 
hissing the American flag in a New 
Jersey theater. The newspapers made much 
ado about the matter, but few of them took 
pains to tell all the particulars of the case. 
The performance at the theater included a 
cheap humorous song by a negro, in which 
reference was made to an alleged remark of 
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of his town is conducted honestly and with good | Prince Louis of Battenburg, that the British 














fleet he commanded had guns enough aboard 
to blow New York out of the water. 

Of course Prince Louis never made the re- 
mark, but writers of popular songs seldom 
investigate the truth of reports. More often 
they seek only an opportunity to stir up that 
crude sort of patriotism to which a certain class 
of Americans is peculiarly susceptible. The 
flag was waved, the people cheered; and when 
the Englishman hissed, he had about as much 
chance as a snowball in a doughnut kettle. 

If the man hissed the flag, he got only what 
he deserved; but if, as he declared, he hissed 
not the flag, but the insulting reference to his 
own countryman, a member of the royal family, 
it puts another light on the matter. 

This, at least, is true: The ways in which 
the flag is used for advertising purposes are far 
more numerous than those which are now for- 
bidden by law, and some of these more subtle 
ways are quite as objectionable. To make the 
American flag an accessory of a negro song in 
a variety show, for the sake of raising a laugh, 
is just as bad as using it to advertise shoe 
polish or whisky. 


= S 
RELIGIOUS SURVIVAL. 
“ evival’’ is a word especially associated 

R with meetings of Christian workers. 

It expresses the enthusiasm of those 
who, united in prayer, exhortation and song, 
attack the sleeping conscience and moribund 
faith, and call them to life again. To the 
optimistic observer of Christian life, the peri- 
odie fact of revival is not so significant as the 
continuous fact of survival. The best external 
evidence for Christianity is its nineteen hundred 
years. 

The forces that make such institutions as the 
Northfield Conference of Christian Workers, 
which held its twenty-fourth annual convention 
last month, shall indeed work new things and 
gather new power; but the warrant of their 
strength, their cheering inspiration of confidence, 
lies in their age. Old-fashioned religion, what 
most people mean when they say ‘‘orthodox,’’ 
is not dead; indeed, it is stronger than ever. 
The auditorium at Northfield, which a dozen 
years ago seemed so large, is no longer adequate ; 
the Christian workers fill the hall and all the 
surrounding buildings. So many interesting 
men speak, so many interested Christians, young 
and old, throng to hear them, that one of the 
managers of the conference is forced to warn 
them in a spirit of fine sanity not to try to hear 
every speaker, but to take the conference seri- 
ously and calmly, and avoid the appearance of 
‘‘religious dissipation.’’ 

Such conferences are witness to the vitality, 
continuity and growth of the older faith of our 
fathers. It has changed in form ; it has become 
liberal in a good sense; but it is essentially the 
hereditary power that made America. It 
answers the fear that liberalism shall become 
irreligious, that the old-fashioned beliefs shall 
become inoperant in the face of the most modern 
teachings; it proclaims that the force of real 
Christianity shall be undiminished. 
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Po material development in the last half- 
century is illustrated in the growth of the 
cotton industry in the Bombay Presidency, its 
chief center. The first mill was built.fifty years 
ago. There are now one hundred and ninety- 
seven mills, and fifteen or twenty more are under 
construction, with over five million spindles, em- 
ploying two hundred thousand operatives, and 
consuming one and three-quarters million bales 
of cotton. They produce nearly six hundred 
million pounds of yarn, half of which is exported 
to China and other foreign countries. The dark 
side of the picture is the condition of the mill- 
hands and their wages. The working-hours in 
most of the mills are from sunrise to sunset, and 
there is a growing tendency among some of the 
mill-owners to prolong the hours of labor by 
the installation of electric light. In these mills 
the same set of hands work from five in the morn- 
ing till eight at night, with only half an hour for 
rest. The hands are paid by the piece, and the 
average weaver, Says our consul at Bombay, Mr. 
Fee, from whose report these facts are taken, 
working thirteen hours per day for twenty-six 
days in the month, would earn less than eight 
dollars and a half. 


rand Duke Nicholas of Russia had a narrow 
escape from death the other day at some 
Russian military manceuvers because ball car- 
tridges got among the blank cartridges issued to 
the soldiers. It is supposed that conspirators used 
them deliberately. The accidental presence of 
ball cartridges in the ammunition served to the 
American soldiers for use in field manceuvers has 
been detected more than once and fatal accidents 
thus averted. To prevent such accidents all blank 
cartridge boxes are weighed after they are packed, 
and those over weight are examined for balls. 
oO” of the problems of the recent Red Cross 
convention was to safeguard the insignia of 
the Red Cross against a miscellaneous commercial 
use for purposes of advertisement. The special 
reason for this is that the sign of the Red Cross 
secures special immunities in time of war, and 
therefore should not be associated in the minds of 
people with any other use, lest the emblem through 
familiarity lose its distinction and thereby endan- 
ger the lives of those who, under its protection, 
care for the sick and the wounded. 
_ the first time the Sultan of Turkey has 
granted permission for the exportation of 


Arabian mares to the United States. About 
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twenty years ago he permitted the sale of some 
stallions, but at that time he would not allow any 
mares to be sent. The present importation, which 
includes about twenty mares and nearly as many 
stallions, is regarded as of considerable importance 
from the horse-breeders’ point of view, and as 
likely to lead to marked improvement in certain 
directions in American horses. 
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WHY SHE FAILED. 


woman of great musical talent who is depend- 

ent upon her own exertions for a livelihood, 
endeavored to establish herself as a teacher of 
vocal music. She did not succeed, and her friends 
wondered why she did not. An old neighbor, 
listening to some sympathizing remarks on the 
subject, said: 

“I can tell you why she doesn’t succeed. She is 
too much pleased with herself and doesn’t give 
thought enough to other people. 

“Now you know I am not a musician,” she went 
on, “but I don’t like to be held up as an example 
of ignorance. Ellen” —mentioning the woman 
they were discussing—“gave a recital one day and 
asked me to come in. I liked what she sang. 
Some of the songs were Italian, but I didn’t care 
for that. Toward the last Ellen, wanting to be 
kind to me, I suppose, said: 

“‘Now Mrs. Simpson, you have sat here so 
patiently, though I know you haven’t understood 
a word, that I want to sing something for you. 
Can’t you think of some simple song that you 
would comprehend and enjoy ?” 

“Well, there were strangers there, and they all 
looked at me, and I lost all pleasure in everything 
and felt ignorant and out of place and uncom- 
fortable. I managed to stammer out that I en- 
joyed anything that she sang, and started for 
home. 

“If I’d had anybody to take lessons I wouldn’t 
be apt to send them to Ellen after that. It was 
so with other people. The Jones family asked her 
out to their country place for a visit, and when 
Ellen got home she sent a letter to Mrs. Jones, 
Mrs. Jones told me about it, saying what a nice 
visit she had had. That was all right, of course; 
but she ended the letter by saying that, unfortu- 
nately, her hand was sore from the mosquito bites 
she got in the country, and that it did seem good 
to get back to a comfortable bath-room. The 
Jones house was an old farmhouse. 

“Mrs. Jones laughed about it, of course, but she 
was disappointed because she wanted to give 
Ellen a pleasant visit. That’s the wayitis. Ellen 
goes blundering along right over other people’s 
feelings, all wrapped up in her own, and so people 
shape their course to avoid her as much as they 
can. It wouldn’t do a mite of good to reason with 
her. But perhaps she’ll come to see what the 
trouble is, sooner or later.” 
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THE FEAST SHE COULD NOT SHARE. 


he was a very greedy little girl; cherubic, 

dimpled, round-eyed, and ready to eat any- 
thing, at any time, in any quantity that her absurd 
little fat stomach could contain. Her relatives 
adored and teased her. 

One day, not long ago, when she had been stuf- 
fing herself with hot ginger cookies fresh from 
the oven, passed out to her on the veranda by 
favor of cook, a group of them began amusing 
themselves at her expense. 

“Such a little greedy!” they cried. “Just look 
ather! Fat! Oh, isn’t she fat! She’s fatter than 
any little girl has a right to be. She’s more like a 
little pig—a little plump-to-bursting pig like the 
one we had fer dinner on the Fourth of July. O 
my, think if the cannibals got her! Wouldn’t 
they have a treat!”—and they began conducting 
an imaginary feast of the Fiji Islanders: 

“*A little more of the leg, my dear? ‘Surely 
you'll take a morsel of shoulder?’ ‘Pray pass 
your palm-leaf for another helping; just the 
merest taste, allow me.’ ‘Here’s a very delicate, 
crisp bit I know you can’t refuse.’ ” 

The little pig smiled happily, though crumbily, 
and seemed to be enjoying the nonsense as much 
as anybody; then suddenly she burst into loud 
and doleful howls. 

“She’s frightened!” cried a tender-hearted aunt, 
indignantly. ‘You’ve scared her, and no wonder ; 
you ought to have known better. There, there, 
dear, there aren’t any cannibals—nobody’s going 
to hurt you—aunty’s right here—why, Amy, child, 
why are you crying so?” 

“Boo-hoo-00!” wailed Amy, disconsolately. “I’m 
erying because I want a piece, too-00-00!” 
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COUSIN REBA’S INVESTMENTS. 


*‘/‘ousin Reba was in this afternoon,” Mrs. 
Wilson remarked at dinner. 

“What is she doing now?” the family asked, 
instantly interested. But although the words 
were the same, the tones were very different. 

Mrs. Wilson laughed. “I believe her latest is 
lessons in Italian,” she answered. 

“Italian—Cousin Reba! When she doesn’t know 
anything of English literature,” Olive exclaimed. 
Olive was at the age when any lapse from fashion- 
able attainments upon the part of her relatives 
Was a personal grievance. 

“What’s behind it? An Italian Sunday-school?” 
Mr. Wilson asked. ‘There must be a motive in 
her madness, for Cousin Reba is the best business 
woman I ever knew.” 

A chorus of protests met the statement. 

“Cousin Reba! Why, father, she never could 
keep accounts in her life!” 

“She’s failed in half a dozen investments.” 

“Anybody with a story of misfortune can take 
her in.” 

“Nevertheless I repeat my statement,” Mr. 
Wilson said, quietly. “Cousin Reba is the best 
business woman I ever knew. She never lets any 
stock lie idle—every smallest thing is put to work. 
It was so when we were at sc.i0ol together, when 
as soon as she learned a thing, she was helping 
some one else who was backward. 

“Her father gave her a piano when she was 
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twenty; she never played much herself, but before | 
a month was past she had that piano busy two or | 
three hours every day—poor girls practising on it, 
you know. She would learn new recipes,—Cousin 
Reba was a born cook,—and before you knew 
what had happened she was teaching some poor 
woman so that she could send cakes to the 
Woman’s Exchange. 

“She was always nervous with horses, but she 
learned to drive so that she could take out all the 
invalids in town. She used to declare that she 
never could sit still long enough to learn to knit, 
but I noticed from what you said a while ago, 
that she taught that crippled Mamie Akers a new 
sweater stitch. As for her books and her flowers 
and fruit and preserves, you know how they go 
all over town. She can’t even go out West to see 
her sister without coming back and stirring us all 
up on behalf of the missionaries out there. 

“If you know any life better invested than 
Cousin Reba’s, I don’t.” 

“I never looked at it that way,” Olive said, 
thoughtfully. 
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HANDY POWER. 


he electric railway has many advantages over 

the old horse systems and over cable roads 
that are apparent to the wayfarer. One of its 
greatest advantages, however, says the Technical 
World Magazine, is one which escapes the notice 
of the non-mechanical person. This is the ease 
with which the power in the trolley wire can be 
used for all manner of construction and repair 
work. One of the most interesting appliances 
thus used is that for rail-laying. It includes a 
portable melting furnace, a sand-blast machine, 
power drills and riveters. To prepare the rails 
for laying, a sand-blast is used to clean the sur- 
faces where electric connection is to be made. 
The blast is electrically driven. 


When the rails are cleaned and the fish-plates 
applied, compressed-air riveters are clamped on 
and air is fed to them from electrically driven 
blowers, the power being taken from the wire 
overhead. A pneumatic drill similarly supplied is 
used to bore extra holes. <A cold saw for cutting 
a of rail is driven directly by an electric 
motor. 

Each apparatus is so light that it can be put ina 
wheelbarrow and trundled by hand along the line 
to the point where it is needed. The melting 
furnace for the “cast-weld” joint is, of course, 
heavier. It is on a motor-driven truck, and is 
provided with a blast from an electric blower. 

For breaking joints in old track a =x drop- 
hammer run y electricity is used. It weighs 
sixteen hundre unds, and falls seventeen feet. 
It is run by an electric winch, operated by the 
man who runs the car, 

For grinding welded joints an emery-wheel run 
by a motor is carried, and can be trundled along 
in a wheelbarrow to the required point, where a 
wire on a fishpole is hung over the trolley wire for 
power. 

Lamp-stands to light the streets for night work 
have similar fishpole connections. Rails and ties 
are carried about in electric flat cars, and coal for 
the power-house in box cars, as is sand and other 
bulky freight. Practically the only apparatus not 
depending on the trolley wire is the big road 
roller, which is used for the pavements alongside 
the track, and even that is towed from place to 
place by an electric motor. 


GOVERNMENTAL BAIT. 


Tt have been several arrests and convictions 
of postal employés recently for stealing from 
the mails. The postal thief invariably works 
under a delusion that he will not be discovered, 
although he knows perfectly well that complaints 
of valuable missing letters are always made to the 
department, and that the department’s machinery 
for investigation is practically perfect. A post- 
office inspector tells, in the Washington Star, of 
the bait used in catching the thief. 


Although we use the same old bait, says he, the 
offenders keep on just the same until the time- 
worn but deadly certain “decoy letter” lands 
them in the penitentiary, high and dry, to wonder 
why they were so weak and foolish as to bite at it. 

This decoy letter is such a simple thing one may 
wonder at its effectiveness. Yet itis the greatest 
silent thief-catcher in use by mankind. The 
postal thief, emboldened by early successes, goes 
on merrily until the innocent-appearing decoy 
letter is silently ~ 7? in the mails to find its 
be | surely to his hands. 

he thief does not always “bite” at the first 
letter. Another is sent, and then another, all 
containing the coveted cash. At last, sooner or 
later, one lands in the pocket of the dishonest 
employé and later becomes documentary evidence 
against him. 2 

The decoy letter contains all the outward and 
inward appearance of an ordinary piece of mail 
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intended for some private citizen or business 
house whose mail is being tampered with. But 
their private earmarks are as big as a house to 
the ‘src and when they are shown up in 
court, I reckon they look twice as large to the 
thief on trial. 
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ONE CAUSE OF EYE DISEASE. 


a= surgeon recently called attention to 
the connection between an uncared-for mouth 
with carious teeth and a form of eye disease. He 
describes three cases in each of which the teeth 
were in very bad condition. 


The fume were soft and spongy, bleeding easily, 
while tiny drops of pus could be pressed out from 
their margins. The breath had a sour smell and 
the complexion was of a muddy, sallow tint. 

In _ caring for these cases the first step was to 
purify the mouth and.put the teeth into good con- 
dition. Such procedure, together with suitable 
tonics and local eye treatment, brought about a 

rfect recovery. This is only one example of 

e serious nature of dental diseases. 
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NOT COMPLAINING. 


C= in a summer camp is a purely relative 
matter. There are some who complain at 
less than two rooms to a person. 


An Irishwoman in the Fresh Air camp at Coney 
Island, mentioned in The World To-day, was not 
one of them. Over three hundred persons were 
being cared for in buildings intended for only two 
hundred and fifty. 

“It is terribly crowded here,” said a complaining | 
visitor. 

“Crowded, is it?” said the other, “It is like | 
| heaven. Sure, I’ve thirteen to provide for every 
| blessed night at home, and only wan bed and a | 
| matthress on the flure.” 
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AN OLD WAGON ROAD 


By Harriet Whitney Durhin 


t holds, ina wide and easy curve, 
The gold-shot mist of a willow clump, 

And takes the sun, in a lazy swerve, 

To clear the roots of a half-charred stump. 
Yonder, ahead, where the slant is steep, 

Turning aside from a primrose lane, 
The cut of the wheel lies sharp and deep 

In clay that gathered the slow spring rain. 


But wild sweet clover in time can heal 
The sears long left by the wagon wheel. 


Adown the hollow it runs awry 

With errant scorn of a settled pace ; 
The brown leaf-layers so densely lie 

They hold the trail by the vaguest trace ; 
And lower still where the mold is wet 

With trickling pearls of a wayside spring, 
The slender are of the track is set, 

A couch for the wood-weeds’ blossoming. 


Across the hill, on the other side, 
A new road runs to the village rim; 
Its bed is graveled and hard and wide ; 
No star-weeds tangle along its brim. 
It travels on through the sun’s hot light 
With naught of pausing to doze or dream; 
No swerve it follows, to left or right— 
No luring dip to a shade-cool stream. 


And the old road idles its way alone, 
A vagrant, careless of long neglect; 
Witch-hazel-threatened and bramble-grown, 
It sinks in a hazy retrospect. 
And inch by inch as the wild things creep 
Closer and thicker with web and skein, 
It lapses into a placid sleep, 
A part, once more, of the wood’s domain. 


And wild sweet clover at last shall heal 
The scars long left by the wagon wheel. 
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A MISSIONARY ROMANCE. 


n the days when Ober- 
| lin College and the 
colony which founded 
it stood for a simple and 
severely plain religion; 
when prayer - meetings 
discussed the durability 
= Dw and expense of various 
———s paints, and because red 
was the cheapest, recommended that all houses 
in town should be painted red, in order that the 
inhabitants might have more money to give to 
the Lord; when the women of the church 
lamented that their social visits were tainted 
with occasional gossip about things not vital to 
the kingdom of God—there came to the women’s 
prayer-meeting one day a request from a young 
minister for aid in seeking a wife. 

That was a boon to be accepted with thanks. 
It laid upon the members the duty of discussing 
the relative merits of all the young women in 
town, yet without sin, for this was not gossip, 
but a part of the service of the Lord. 

After no little discussion, they narrowed the 
choice down to two young women. Both were 
to be at church on the following Sunday, each 
unconscious of the pair of eyes that from the 
gallery would be fixed upon her, but each in 
charge of an esteemed matron, by whose presence 
the young man was to recognize the young 
woman. He was to study the two young 
women during the service, and then make a 
choice. 

He had prayed for guidance all the long way 
back from the bleak Northwest; and during the 
service of that morning his heart made a choice 
which he always believed was guided by the 
will of God. 

The young man was Selah Goodrich Wright. 
He was born in Pompey, New York, in 1816. 
When he died, a few weeks ago, he lacked but 
a little of being ninety years old. 

He studied at Oberlin, but his eagerness to 
preach cut short his course, and soon after 1840 
he went to the Red Lake country in northern 
Minnesota, where he labored among the Ojib- 
way Indians. 

Ile established his work there and made a 
home, and then went back to Oberlin for a wife. 
How he chose her has just been told, 

On June 8, 1843, at President Mahan’s resi- 
dence in Oberlin, he married Emeline Farns- 
worth, who returned with him over a journey 
that took them well into the winter, for China 
is not now so far from Ohio as Minnesota was 
then. From the Falls of St. Anthony they 
walked, and made their nightly camp under 
the autumn stars. When at last they reached 
the Ojibways, and he told them that the Great 
Spirit had heard his prayer, and sent him a 
companion to help him in the work, they 
believed him and rejoiced. 

For forty-five years they were together in the 
active work of missionary endeavor, and in that 
time saw transformations that brought Oberlin 
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| and Minnesota very close together ; and changes, 
| too, in the lives of savage red men that brought 


them into closer relations with the white children 
of the one Great Spirit. Then, as the years 
increased, they returned to Oberlin, where they 
have lived in quiet for a quarter-century. 

To his friends Missionary Wright would now 
and then tell the story of his courtship and 
marriage; and though they smiled a little at the 
method he had pursued, they felt with him that 
great blessings had resulted. 

Is it strange that it was so? He who had 
journeyed on foot many hundreds of miles, 
praying all the way that his own heart and the 
heart of one whom as yet he knew not might 
be united in holy and mutual love and in devo- 
tion to a common and self-sacrificing work, had 
some reason to expect an answer in the prepa- 
ration of his own heart and in the swift response 
of her to whom that labor and sacrifice should 
appeal. The circumstances may provoke a 
momentary smile, yet the varied experiences of 
a long life justified the companionship, growing 
not out of mere propinquity or inconsiderate 
choice, but out of a common purpose, earnest 
and sincere, 

The home, begun thus reverently, soberly, 
discreetly and in the fear of God, brought joy 
to many, and for sixty-three years was a blessing 
to all who felt its influence. 

What is called love is sometimes a very selfish 
thing, in which two persons become ‘‘all the 
world’’ to each other and nothing to the world. 
But it may be a holy and mutual devotion to 
God and His service, meeting the love of each 
for the other in the joy of a common self-denial. 
Such love as that is the love that lasts. 
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A NOTABLE DISCOVERY. 


ne of the most interesting discoveries of 
QO artistic treasure that have come to light for 

many years has just been made at the old 
works of Josiah Wedgwood, in Etruria, Stafford- 
shire. The discovery was made by the famous 
potter’s descendants, who still carry on the busi- 
ness. What Sir Joshua Reynolds was to the art 
of English portraiture, says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, Josiah Wedgwood was to the art of 
English pottery, and more; for Wedgwood was a 
pioneer in unbroken ground, who transformed a 
rude handicraft into a highly artistic industry. 


A very limited quantity of old Wedgwood is 
available, and the best examples are contained in 
well-known private collections or in public mu- 
seums. Therefore the sudden discovery of an 
unsuspected store like that just found at Etruria 
is a matter of considerable interest. ‘ 

For over sixty years these treasures have lain 
in rotting crates in dark corners of the old pottery. 
Several generations of the house of Wedgwood 
have regarded the boxes as part of the lumber 
which inevitably accumulates in every pottery. 
Not long ago they were examined with a view of 
cleaning out. It was found that the crates con- 
tained almost priceless treasures in the shape of 
the very earliest examples of Josiah Wedgwood’s 
Etrurian ware. Enough pottery was recovered to 
stock a comprehensive museum of his works, 
beside some six thousand of his trials, all num- 
bered in Josiah’s handwriting, for Wedgwood had 
one of the most patient, conscientious and method- 
ical minds ever devoted to the service of art. 

Wedgwood counted kings and queens amon 
his patrons; royalty and fashion literally clamore 
for specimens faster than Etruria could produce 
them. Whenever, on visiting the mansions, the 
treasures of which were thrown open to his inspec- 
tion, he came across a rare cut gem, he produced 
his wax, took a mold, bore off his prize to Etruria, 
and manufactured those tiny intaglios in jasper 
and black basalt which are the very perfection of 
daintiness. Nearly all the original molds and dies 
are among the discoveries. 

So delicate was the work of producing the dies 
that Wedgwood had a huge tree-trunk thrust deep 
into the earth and carried to the second floor of 
the workshops, where the upper end of it furnished 
to his artists a table that was free from any vibra- 
tion short of that of an earthquake. The tree- 
trunk is there to this day, and still serves the same 


purpose. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the discoveries 
is the original mold of the famous Barberini or 
Portland vase now in the British Museum. The 
Duke of Portland lent Wedgwood the vase until 
he had produced his fifty replicas. It took him 
four years to accomplish the task. The existence 
of the original mold was entirely unsuspected. 

Valuable as the discoveries are of so many of 
his finished pieces,—vases, busts, urns, cameos 
ae ge and intaglios,—the recovery of his origina 
molds, with their delicate lines still intact, is even 
a greater inheritance for the present generation. 
One might indeed say that Etruria has unearthed 
its Herculaneum. 
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AN OLD-TIME SOUTHERN SCHOOL. 


he writer of “The Autobiography of a South- 
T erner,” which is published in the Atlantic 

Monthly, gives a vivid picture of a military 
school for boys which he attended just after the 
Civil War. The spirit of combat was rife, and so 
long as it was chivalrous combat, was not put 
down by the teachers. 


The boys had a military social standard. The 
son of a general had a higher rank than the son of 
a colonel, There was difficulty in deciding the 
rank of the son of a judge ora governor. The son 
of a preacher had a fair chance of a good social 
rating, especially the son of an Episcopalian 
clergyman. The son of a Presbyterian preacher 
came next in rank. 

My father had been a Methodist—that was bad 
enough; but, moreover, he had no military title. 

One ay om Warren, a boy from the city, re- 
marked that my father was not in the war; and in 
the discussion that followed, Tom intimated that 
he was a coward. Ina moment we were pounding 
each other, and a group gathered. 

Colonel Graham, the master, appeared. “Stand 
pam said he, “and see it done fairly. What’s it 
about?” 

“He said my father was a coward.” 

“TI didn’t,” said Tom; “you lie.” 

We clinched again, and while my ears rang from 
Tom’s blows I heard the colonel say, “No gentle- 
man will take that.” 

After we had fought a little longer, the colonel 
cried “Halt!” in a military tone. es before 
him and saluted. 

“Enough! Neither is a coward. Shake hands 

ow ” 


“I didn’t say his father was a coward!” bawled 
Tom. “I said he wasn’t in the war.” 
We were fighting again, in spite of the colonel. 





| He simply remarked, “Well, I see they’ll have to 
fight it out.” 

if prscentty, threw Tom, and the colonel again 
cried “Halt!” 

We were commanded to shake hands. The col- 
onel explained—and I was er ay 
to him—that no braver man than my father had 
ever lived in the state. ‘He served the Confeder- 
acy in a civil capacity.” 

was no longer at a social disadvantage. 
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goodly sight it is to see 

The boughs of the Mimosa Tree, 
And ye shall wander far, I ween, 
’Ere yet a fairer flower is seen, 
Where luscious peach and roses sweet 
Their subtle unity complete 
To capture sense and charm the eye 
Of who would linger or pass by. 


Would learn her lore? So shall ye find 
Mimosa hath a constant mind— 

With open arms she welcomes Day, 
But Night’s cold wooings vainly pray; 
Nor sigh nor tear of Eve receives 

One token from her sealéd leaves. 

In sullen silence, close withdrawn 

She waits the coming of the dawn. 


Ah, then, with joy elate she springs 
To greet her lord, the Sun, and flings 
Such lure of incense, Mock-Bird gay 
On hither wing swift speeds his way, 
And of her fragrance-laden air 
Weaves music sweet as she is fair, 
The while her matting branches gleam 
Irradiant with the morning’s beam. 


Anon, the burning breath of noon 

Awakes the haunting bees’ bassoon, 

When lo!—a flash of living light! 

A wingéd rainbow’s circling flight! 

Blithe Humming-Bird, whose amorous kiss 
Disdains one blossom’s lip to miss, 

As to the Day-God she adores 

Mimosa all her sweetness pours! 
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THE VALUE OF HIS MONEY. 


aptiste Delormier was an unusually thrifty 

B specimen of a naturally frugal race. He 

did not spend his wealth recklessly, and he 

liked to get his money’s worth whenever he spent 

any atall. But there was one time, in particular, 

when it seemed as if he were really getting just 
about all that he was entitled to. 


“I come hon you’ store, monsieur,” said Baptiste, 
laying a nickel on the grocer’s counter, “for bu 
som’ seed. You geeve me one packette s'il 
vous —’ 

“Sapree, monsieur! You mak = too great 
hof de haste—you are een too moch hof a perspire. 
’Ave more hof de patient honteel I have explain. 
De nam’ she ees ron away hoff de top ma haid, 
a ages you ’ave made de acquaint hof dose 


ind. 

“Monsieur, I tole you now hof dose seed. She 
ees not flower, she ees not vegetabl’, but dose 
seed she ees come nine—ten, maybe twel’ kind on 
one packette. You save heem honteel de fros’ 
ees proceed for tak som’ back seat for de sum- 
maire, an’ you ees go for plant heem hon top de 
sout’ side hof you’ bain, you’ house, you’ t’ck 
board fence. 

“Bomby she ees com’ up—two beeg leave. 
Bomby she ees got flower—not moch for look at. 
Bomby she ees got fruit on herself. 

“Monsieur, of hall plant made by le bon Dieu 
eet ees cette plant of whom de nam’ ees by me 
forgot dat goes de mos’ to hoblige. 

“Behol’! She ees geeve you mos’ ever’ t’ing 
you want. Orange to mak surprise hon les 
enfants; lemon for look mos’ fine hon you’ side- 
board; beeg haig for mak you’ hen ’ave moch 
desire for outdo hall w’at he ’ave lay biffore; beeg 
round ball like happle for you’ femme to poot hon 
top de hinside hof som’ sock w’at ’ave de misfor- 
tune to got hole hon herself; nice clean deeper 
for drink water from pail, whole lot beeg deesh- 


rag for — 
“on.” said the grocer, seeing light, “I guess you 
mean gourds. ere they are.” 

“But oui, monsieur. One t’ousand t’anks! You 
’ave proceed to guess wit’ correction. You plant 
you dose gourd, you mak heem to grow an’ you 
ees have, for honly fi? cent, de halmost to gone to 
housekeep’ wit’.” 
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RAISING THE MEETING-HOUSE. 


n March, 1791, the town of Northfield, New 
| Hampshire, voted to “take sum method to 

build a town-house or meeting-house,” and in 
1793, says the historian of the town, the matter of 
location was settled, and the work begun. 


The nails were forged by hand on the spot by a 
professional who came with forge and material. 

The raising was a great event. Master Builder 
William Durgin stood on the southeast corner 
with a bottle of New England rum in his hand. 
Filling a glass, he passed it to the good minister, 
after spilling some on the ground, and then to the 
dignitaries present. 

en the evening shadows fell the structure 
was ready for the roof. The dense forest, east of 
the house, from whence the large beams and 
rafters had been taken, furnished an ideal place 
for the bountiful repast. An ox cart, filled with 
white and brown loaves, furnished by the good 
women of Bay Hill, had appeared in good time. 
It was driven to its place in the shade. The 
strong arm of Capt. David Hills, supplemented by 
his limber ox-goad, was necessary to protect the 
bread from the hungry, fun-loving boys, who, no 
sooner routed from a rear attack, a peared in 
front. Meanwhile his good wife on horseback 
with babe in arms, brought the kettle strapped 
behind, in which Mother Knowles was to prepare 
the fish and potato, which was to be the main dish 
of the feast. 

The morrow showed greater enthusiasm and 
larger numbers. The roof timbers were easily 
lifted into place, amid cheers and jokes from the 
lookers-on, and when the ridge-pole was in place 
one nimble lad st on his head upon it with his 
feet in the air, He had previously distinguished 
= by being the first child born in the new 
own. 

Another bountiful feast was served, and the 
afternoon given up to sports of various kinds. 
Nimble-footed boys ran races up the hill, and men 
with sacks of potatoes on their backs vied with 
each other in speed. They wrestled, climbed 
trees, lifted weights, and carried each other on 
their backs. 

Night came all too soon, and all departed to their 
homes; the master builder and his workmen re- 





joicing in a mechanical success. the religious men 
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and women happy in being able te assist tn estab. 
lishing the preaching of the gospel in their newly 
chosen home, and the girls and boys sure they 
had had the one great time of their lives. 


*® ¢ 
DIAGNOSING JUDITH’S CASE. 


henever Mrs. Peck’s family showed eye: 
W the faintest sign of ailing, she always 

sent post-haste for the family doctor, 
who, fortunately for all concerned, lived withi: 
the same block that contained his most anxiou 
patron. One night Mrs. Peck’s small Judith, 
whose appetite was usually in excellent workin 
order, refused to eat her supper. Mrs. Peck’ 
motherly fears were instantly aroused. Ther 
was certainly something wrong with Judith, 


The child had recently been unsuccessfully va: 
cinated and was, In consequence, living in hour! 
terror of undergoing a second vaccinating experi 
ence, so Mrs. Peck considered it expedient t. 
smuggle the doctor into the house without for: 
warh ng the little girl. 

“Well,” said Doctor Brown, capturing his sma! 
seeiens and seating her on his knee, “I hear yo 

idn’t eat any supper. What’s the trouble?” 

“Couldn’t,” replied Judith. 

“Why not?” 

“Don’t know—just couldn’t.” 

“Have you a pain anywhere? Does your hea: 
ache? Is your throat sore? No? Then let nx 
see your tongue. Hum—nothing the matter wit 
that tongue. Had anything to eat since noon?” 

“Yep,” said Judith, brightening at the remem- 
brance. 

“What, for example?” 

“Well,” admitted the patient, “I stopped at 
Kittie Page’s after school. er mother was 
having a party, and Kittie and I ate all the ice- 
cream and cake there was left. 

“Then I went to the church fair with Kittie, and 
they gave us doughnuts. After that we met 
Flossie Blake going with her uncle for hot choco- 
late, and we had that, and some nice little wafers 
besides. 

“Then I went home with Flossie and ate five of 
the waffles that their cook was making for supper. 
I guess that’s all, except the banana that grandma 
gave me.” 
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NOT BLAMELESS, HERSELF. 


hen the postman brought Mrs. Cummings 

her weekly letter from her old school- 

friend, she held it, unopened, for a mo- 
ment, and addressed her husband, who would 
have preferred to finish his morning paper in 
peace. 

“Thomas,” said Mrs. Cummings, “Thomas, 
you’ll have to read it for me; you know both ee 
of my Fg are at the optician’s. You ouglit to 
be glad, when you don’t have to wear them,” she 
added, moved ‘to reproach by her husband’s ex- 
pression. 

“Oh, of course I am glad, delighted!” said Mr. 
Cummings, hastily; and he proceeded to read, 
with many interruptions, an account of the doings 
in Mrs. Lane’s family, which might be supposed 
to interest her friend. 

“T thought so,” said Mrs. Cummings, when the 
letter had been read, even to “Yours affection- 
ately, Mary J. Lane.” “She never mentions that 
— plum receipt. I’ve asked her for it in 
every letter since April twelfth, and here it is 
June. Next time I shall write pretty severely. 
If she’s losing her memory she might as well re«l- 
ize it, and keep my letters at hand when slie 
answers.” 

“Hullo, there seems to be an extra slip in here,” 
said Mr. Cummings, as something in the envelope 
interfered with the return of the letter to its cov- 
a took out the slip and read: 

“«*When you send me Anna Conant’s address, for 
which I’ve asked you in every letter since April 
eighth, I shall be glad to forward the green-gage 
recipe. Perhaps your husband will help—’ er— 
My dear, there’s a most interesting letter from 
Madrid in the paper. I think you’ll enjoy reading 

” said the merciful husband, as he returned 

rs. Cummings’s letter to her lap. 
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AN UNUSUAL CASE. 


T: magazine editor dropped some manuscript 
into an envelope, sealed it and turned it 
over to write the address. When he had 
done this he leaned back in his chair, and his good 
brown face was very grave. 


“T am sorry for that fellow,” he said to a friend 
who was idling in his office. “He came to New 
York from New Orleans a year ago, and regularly 
brings stories to me which we can never use. He 
doesn’t make a cent by his pen, I am reasonably 
sure, and every time he comes he isa little paler, 
a little shabbier, and a good deal more dejected. 
He is really on my mind.” 

“Good pluck,” said the editor’s friend. “Per- 
haps he’II hit it yet.” 

he editor shook his head. “If there was even 
a spark of real genius I should have seen it before 
this. He is simply wasting his time and his sub- 
stance. And I am sure that he suffers many 
deprivations—that he even knows what it is to be 
hungry.” 

Shortly afterward the pale young man appeare¢ 
with a fresh lot of stories, and the editor, as deli- 
cately as possible, urged him to go home. 

The young man stared. “I think I shall stay on 
the spot,” he said, with determination. “Why, 
some day I may write a story you will want.” __ 

“But you can do that just as well in New 
Orleans, and save your expenses here,’ said the 
editor. “As a matter of economy —” 

“Economy!” repeated the shabby young man, 
looking bored. “That doesn’t interest me. [hav 
an income of twenty-eight thousand dollars a year 
from my father’s estate.” 


* ¢ 


A HABIT. 


ecasionally the brightest lawyer encounters 
O @ witness whose answers are a disappoilit- 
ment to him, says a writer in the Boston 
Herald. Itis said that the late Governor Robinson 
was one day examining a man from whom he was 
trying to get a definition of a miracle. 


“If a man should fall from a third-story window,” 
he said, “and should strike on his head on a stone 
walk, and get up and go away unhurt, what would 
that be?” 

“That would be an accident,” said the witness. 

“Well, if the same man next day fell from the 
same window, struck on the same spot, on his head 
oo. : a nd again walked away unhurt, what would 

1a ? > 


“That would be a coincidence.” 

“Very well,” said the lawyer, patiently and 
certain that he had his man at last; “now if on 
a third day the same man fell again from the same 
window on the same spot, on his head, and again 
walked away unhurt, what would you call that?’’ 

“The same man?” demanded the witness. 

“Ves.” 

“The same window ?”’ 


“And fall on the same sidewalk?” 
“Ves, 
“TI should call that a habit.” 
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THE RUNAWAY DOLL. 


By E. Louise Liddell. 





M* Anna Sophia Rose Marie 


ee a x 
MABEL B. HILL 








Was a doll of very high degree. 








A TRAVELLING GARDEN. 
By Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


artha Kinney was seven years old, yet she never had 
lived in a house. Her father, Captain Kinney, owned 

a canal-boat. At one end of this long boat were two 

little rooms, and in these rooms Martha lived with her parents. 

In one of the rooms of this boat was a tiny stove, a 
table just big enough for three, and cupboards where house- 
keeping things were stored. In the other room were what 
looked like long boxes fastened against the wall, and these 
were called bunks, and were their beds. The way to these 
rooms was down a narrow stairway. Martha did not mind 
the small rooms, for she was used to them, and in the summer 
she had the long deck for a playground. 

At the other end of the boat was another room, and this was 
where the horses were kept that drew the boat up and down 
the canal. There were four horses, and when Captain Kinney 
wished to take his boat anywhere he took two of the horses 
ashore and hitched them to a long rope that was fastened to 
the end of the boat. The horses walked along a path close to 
the side of the canal and pulled the boat along in the water. 
They could not go very fast, for the boat was heavy. The 
other horses stayed on the boat until it was their turn to pull. 

The roof over the rooms was just a little way above the deck, 
and Martha liked to climb on it and sit there while the horses 
pulled the boat through the water. She liked to see the green 
meadows, and the orchards pink with blossoms, and chil- 
dren playing in dooryards, and men working in the fields; for 
the boat went so close to the land that Martha could see all 
these very plainly. Riding on the roof of one’s house may 
seem a queer way to travel, but Martha did not think it queer, 
for she had always travelled this way. 

When the boat stopped at a village, Martha and her mother 
would go ashore and walk about the streets. The thing that 
Martha liked best of all on the land was a garden full of gay 
flowers, and when in their walk they came to one she would 
ask her mother to stop so that she might see the blossoms. 
One of the things that Martha wanted very much was a flower- 
garden—even a ‘‘teenty-weenty’’ garden, she said. But there 
is no ground around a canal-boat for a garden, and Martha did 
not expect to have one. 

Sometimes her mother would let Martha take a walk alone, 
telling her not to go far, and to run back when she heard the 
boat whistle blowing. One day when Martha was walking 
alone she came to a large white house, and at the side of the 
house was the most beautiful flower-garden she had ever seen. 
An old lady with white hair was walking about the garden, 
and when she saw Martha peeping through the fence she 
smiled and, coming down the walk, called to her and said: 
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Her sky-blue eyes would open and close, 
Her lips and cheeks were red as a rose. 
Her dress was always of latest style. 
She wore on her face a satisfied smile 
That seemed to ask, “Did you ever see 
So charming a doll as Rose Marie?” 


Miss Rose Marie could both walk and talk 
(She’d something inside like unto a clock). 
But she held her head prodigiously high, 
And seldom would speak, as she passed by, 
To her sister dolls, less fortunate, 

Who could neither talk nor perambulate. 


In vain the sweet girl-mama did chide 
Her favorite child for her foolish pride, 
And threaten the fearful fate that might 
O’ertake a dolly so impolite. 

Between you and me Marie didn’t care! 
She rolled up her eyes with a lofty air! 


Now just how it happened nobody knew, 

But the clockwork arrangement one day was 
askew, 

And away skipped Sophia Rose Marie, 

With jerks and jumps quite painful to see. 

Her mama and sisters cried with fright; 

The doll shrieked, “Ma ma!” as she dashed 
out of sight. 

They say "twas the last heard of poor Marie, 

The disdainful doll of high degree. 




















‘Little girl, would you like to come into the garden and 
look at the flowers ?’” 

“‘Oh, yes, ma’am, if you please,’’? answered Martha, her eyes 
shining at the thought of walking about among those lovely 
flowers. 

The old lady showed Martha all the flowers, and at each 
kind Martha would give a big sniff and say, ‘‘Oh, oh, I never!’’ 
The old lady asked Martha questions, and by the time they 
had gone round the garden she knew all about Martha, even 
about her wish for just a ‘‘teenty-weenty garden.’? She picked 
Martha a bunch of pink June roses, which smelled so sweet 
that Martha could not keep them away from her little nose. 

**You may come and see me again,’’ said the old lady. ‘‘I 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


like little girls who like flowers, and I haven’t any little girl 
of my own, now.’’ 

It was two weeks before the boat came again to the little 
village where the old lady lived. While the boat was being 
fastened to the dock, who should come driving down the road 
and stopping by the boat, but the old lady with the white hair. 
In her carriage she had two baskets full of little flower-jars, 
and in the jars were tiny green plants. She called Martha 
and showed them to her. 

‘*These are for you,’’ she said, ‘‘and you must ask your 
father to put a big box on his boat and fill it with earth. You 
must set these plants in the soil, and they will grow and 
blossom, and it will be your little garden.’’ 

“Oh! oh!’’ said Martha. ‘Will flowers grow when they are 
sailing along in a boat? I thought flowers had to stay still in 
the garden.’’ 

‘I think the flowers will like to live on your boat,’’ said 
her caller, ‘‘for I am sure you will be a good little gardener 
and take fine care of them.”’’ 

**Well! well!’’ said Captain Kinney when he was told about 
the plan for Martha’s little garden. ‘‘It’s very strange I never 
thought of fixing Martha a garden on the boat.’’ 

Captain Kinney found a big box and set it on the deck of 
the boat, and sent one of the men after some nice black earth 
to fill it, and the old lady went on the boat and showed Martha’s 
father how to set out the little plants. 

The little plants seemed to like to live on the boat, for they 
stood up very straight and grew as fast as they could grow. 
Captain Kinney bought Martha a little watering-pot, and she 
took good care to keep the plants wet. It was not so very long 
before Martha found a tiny bud on one of the plants. By and 
by there were more buds, and they kept growing bigger and 
fatter, until one morning when Martha came up the stairway to 
see her garden seven blossoms were looking up at the sun. 

All summer long the canal-boat travelled up and down the 
canal, and Martha and her flower-garden travelled with it. 
The old lady had given Martha plants that would bear many 
blossoms, so the little girl could pick bouquets every day if she 
chose. And she did choose, for she kept a little nosegay by 
her father’s plate all the time after her flowers began to blossom, 
and she always wore a flower pinned to her dress when she 
took a walk on the land. 

Now, whether it was because Martha took such good care of 
her garden, or whether because the flowers liked the changes of 
air which they had because they travelled up and down the 
canal, no one really knows, but when Martha’s asters blossomed 
the flowers were larger than any that her friend with the 
white hair had in her big garden. So when the boat came to 
the village where she lived, Martha carried her the very largest 
aster blossoms that grew in her little travelling garden. 
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7. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 
I 


What letter deceased is helped? Which one 


| deceased is ren up? Which one deceased is | 


tired out? hich one deceased is finished? 


2. CHARADE, 
The servant one, espied two three, 
But to pass through in vain tried he. 
It was so low and small, you see; 
And he was suffering from a scare, 
And stiff on end stood every hair, 
A one two three against his will, 
Which seemed to make him taller still. 


3. SUBSTITUTIONS, 

Example—By substituting an animal for a gun, 
change a flippant person to a small light. An- 
swer, t-rifle-r, t-ape-r. 

By substituting to increase for an expression 
of four, change an organ of the body to a means 
of ascending; a note of aspiration for a book of 
autographs, change the white of an egg to a 
fowl; a fairy for either of two, change ¢ fruit to 
money; a shell-fish for a model, change an illus- 
tration to an outery; labor for a number, change 
a dogma to a particular costume; a historic boat 
for a misfortune, change a kind of grass to a 
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pee of sale; a small piece of work for a 
ruit, change a drink to a puzzle; Queen 
Alexandra for one of her children, change 
a builder to a disease. 
4. INSERTED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Put same letter in each word and change 
a darling into a plague; a snare into a 
home; atree into a sacred song; a garment 
into the seashore; to purchase into em- 
ployed; — into to set in; an animal 
into a’ mold; a head into a sticky sub- 
stance; an exploit into a repast; part of a 
harness into a gum; to accustom into to 
secure; to quibble into a book of songs; 
a cleaner into part of a ship; to conquer 
into an animal ; to pour off into to discourse ; 
fiery into an army; empty into mad; gross 
into fixed; to abate into to sew oy a 
tank into large; a covering for the hand 
into a light rain; drenched into a_ point of 
the compass; a track into corrosion ; fate 


| into failed to keep; a trimming into a joke ; 
| to allow into unless; extreme dislike into 


hurry; a cooking utensil into a support; a 


| wager into more than good; proper into 


| 


derivation ; to tap into gone by; proper into 
part of the body. 
5. RIDDLE. 
I’m very large, and many men 
Find shelter me within; 
Yet I’m so small that all my worth 
Is searce that of a pin. 
Though millions of me man may own, 
He never sees, nor can see, one. 
6. ELISIONS. 

The middle letter of the first word in each 
pair of words is taken out in order to leave 
the second word. 

Royal, true; a vision, a drink ; unfastened, 
to be deprived of; covered with short hair, 
rage; a carnivorous beast, a row; a fold, a | 
map; fastened with stitches, the rudiment of | 
a future plant; a fetter, part of the face ; | 
clenched hands, convulsions; pains, one- | 
spots; secretly watched, hastened; having 
an interior covering, falsified; commenced, 
an edible seed; pertaining to the ancient 
Romans, particinic of to recline; wide, a 
small nail; tall forest trees, pastry. 





How did that 1234 567 spilled onthe 1234567 


in the office? 


Harry’s idea of a stage 123456 was comical; 


| 56 was that a 1234 should accompany him. 


The little boy fell down and cut his 567. He 
stopped to pick a 1234567 anda 123 frightened 


I saw him 4567, but not soon enough to 


prevent his fall. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 


9 


3. 
4. 
aid. 


Cur-tail. 

Boast, beast; toast, roast. 

Dock. 

1. Upbraid, braid, raid, aid. mm. Afraid, raid, 
111. Spray, pray, ray; flashes, lashes, ashes ; 


spending, pending, ending; price, rice, ice, 


r 
‘ 


>. 


Sard, card, scarred, pard, yard, guard, re- 


tard, ill-starred, marred, debarred, hard, discard, 
barred, charred, disregard, 


6. 


Groin, scarf, bonnet, shoes, eye, tongue, 


teeth, sleeve, cheeks, collar, jaw, hip. 
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ENGINEERING 


offers the broadest field of development to the 
ambitious young man. Our courses in Civil En- 
gineering, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
fit you for the very highest paid positions in the 
world. Will you take the first step? Write us,men- 
tioning this advertisement, and receive free our 
200-page handbook describing our 60 courses in 
Engineering work. It IS WORTH WHILE. 
Do not delay but write now. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


¥.C., SEPT. 13,°06 








Cushion Sole Shoes| 


Are cool and comfortable. Prevent 
perspiration. K oe the heat out 
and rest the feet. That’s why they 
feel cool. your dealer for them 
If he hasn’t them send us his name 
and ask for Booklet. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc., 
406E Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER! 
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For Society or Lodge—College hool. 

- Sinde to order in any style or ma- 
~ terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors anc 
showing any 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. 
Sil; Plate, $1 doz. Sam. 10¢, 
Sterling Silver, $2.60 doz, Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated 9 
catalogue—shows new styles in gold and 
silver. Satisfaction guaranteed, Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 

wrices. Special designs and estimates free. 


astian Bros., 21C South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


NMIENNEN’S 









The only way to enjoy the 
wholesome, nutritious qualities of 
‘coffee is to make it without boiling. 

















The only percolator that absolutely 
does this is the 


Universal 
Coffee Percolator 


| In less than one minute after heat is 
‘applied lukewarm water is percolating 
|through the coffee, gradually increasing in 
‘temperature. When the boiling point is 
‘reached the coffee is ready to serve— 
| without any tannin—without bitterness— | 


| 
| pure and wholesome. 


























BORATED 
TALCUM 







and al alflictions 


SUNBURN, “4/12. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
&. lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
@ailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 








| Made in Aluminum and 
| "Elite" enamel ware— 
different styles and sizes. 
$2.50 up, of 
hardware deal- 
ers and house 
furnishing stores. 
May we send you 
our free booklet > 
It's worth the cost 
of a postal to know how 
to get the best out of coffee. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, 
52 Commercial St., 
New Britain, Conn. 












X-Ray View. 
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SN Stove FO ISN HOW MANY OF US? 
EP —_—— FAIL TO SELECT FOOD NATURE DEMANDS TO 
_ WARD OFF AILMENTS. 

A Kentucky lady, speaking about food, says: 
“I was accustomed to eating all kinds of ordinary 
food until, for some reason, indigestion and nerv- 
ous prostration set in. 

“After 1 had run down seriously my attention 
was called to the necessity of some change in my 
diet, and I discontinued my ordinary breakfast 
and began using Grape-Nuts with a good quantity 
of rich cream. 

“In a few days my condition changed in a re- | 
markable way, and I began to have a strength | 
that I had never been possessed of before, a | 


SAE | vigor of body and a poise of mind that amazed me. | 


| STHE STAN DARD | It was entirely new in my experience. | 


“My former attacks of indigestion had been 
| accompanied by heat flashes, and many times my 
that has never been equalled. | condition was distressing with blind spells of | 
The guard on the spring pre- | ‘lizziness, rush of blood to the head and neuralgic 
° pains in the chest. } 
vents tearing the cloth, The “Since using Grape-Nuts alone for breakfast I 
only pin that fastens from either have been free from these troubles, except at 
side and can’t slipthrough. See 


times when I have indulged in rich, greasy foods | 
that all cards have our name on. in quantity, then I would be warned by a pain 
Send 4 cents in stamps for 


under the left shoulder blade, and unless I heeded | 
worth double the money. 


the warning the old trouble would come back, but | 
when I finally got to know where these troubles | 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 24, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


.] 


, ‘Trade-Mark, 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. X- y. 
Ww gives a quick, brilliant luster and 
does not burn off. Ask dealer for it. 
Lamont, Corliss &Co., Agts. t.J, 78 Hudson 8t., N.Y. 





































originated I returned to my Grape-Nuts and 
cream and the pain and disturbance left very | 
quickly. 

“T am now in prime health as a result of my use 
of Grape-Nuts.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








At All the Better kind of Stores 
Scents the Ounce 
or in $¢,10¢,and 25¢ Packets { 


Tuat DAINTY Mint CovereD 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 


Chicleis 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us 10c. for sample packet. 
FRANK H, FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. 8. A., and Toronto, Canada. 


























The Shots that Hit are the Shots that Count. — Theodore Roosevelt. 


Roosevelt is right! The men who made this country great were the hardy, rugged 
pioneers who were taught by their favhers not only to shoot, but to hit the mark. 
rhe future of our country Sopenes onthe boy of to-day. Isyour boy getting the 
correct training? Books won’t do it all. Give him a Daisy 
Air Rifle, and teach him how to use it. The Daisy isa real 
gun modeled after the latest hammerless rifle and shoots 
accurately, using compressed air instead of powder. 1,000shots 
for l0e. No smoke, no noise, and perfectly safe in the hands of any boy. 
1,000-Shot Daisy, an Automatic Magazine Rifle . $2.00. 
Other Daisy Models . ° é ° + $1.00 to $1.75. 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or delivered from 


factory anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. The “*Daisy” book 
telling all about them free; write for it. 











DAISY MFG. CO., 288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 









T_ Outrages in Russia are in- 
creasing rapidly. Wholesale arrests and 
deportations of agitators by the government, 


| and summary executions of rioters and mutineers 


have no deterrent effect. (The moderate elements 
on each side seem to be without influence, and 
the situation has resolved itself into a kind of 
duel between the reactionary forces, which are 
in control of the government, and the revolu- 
tionists, who commit shocking crimes in the 


name of liberty. 
Ax Attempt on the Premiey’s Life.— 
Thirty-two persons were killed and nearly 
as many seriously injured at St. Petersburg, 
August 25th, as the result of an attempt to 
assassinate Premier Stolypin, while he was 
holding a public reception at his country house. 
A carriage containing four persons, two of them 
dressed in the uniform of officers of gendarmes, 
drove up to the house. One of the men carried 
an article resembling a gilded vase. Iminediately 
after their entrance into the reception-room there 
was a terrific explosion, which tore out a part 
of the front wall and brought the upper story 
down upon the assembled guests. Among the 
persons killed or seriously wounded were the 
premier’s daughter and son, his private secre- 
tary, the chief of his personal guard, two court 
chamberlains, several distinguished officers and 
the four assassins. The premier was but slightly 
injured. 


& 


wo Assassinations.—This tragedy was 
followed the next day by the killing of 
General Min, personal adjutant to the suite 
of the Tsar, on the station platform at Peterhof. 
A young woman approached the general from 
behind, as he was talking with his wife and 
daughter, and fired five shots from a revolver 
into his body. The young woman was seized 
by the general’s wife, but made no effort to 
escape. General Min was condemned to death 
by the Terrorists last December, because of his 
severity in repressing the Moscow revolt, and 
this was the third attempt which had been made 
upon his life. General Von Liarliarski, act- 
ing military governor-general of Warsaw, was 
shot and killed by an unknown assassin August 
27th, while riding in a cab in that city. 
he ‘‘ Drago Doctrine.’’—The Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress, in session at Rio de Janeiro, 
adopted by a unanimous vote a resolution ap- 
proving the so-called ‘‘Drago doctrine,’’ that 
force ought not to be used in the collection of 
public debts, and referring the subject to the ap- 
proaching Hague Conference for consideration. 





See Spelling.—The movement for 
spelling reform has received the President’s 
encouragement through an-order to the public 
printer, directing that hereafter all messages 
from the President, and all other documents from 
the White House, shall be printed in accordance 
with the recommendation of the simplified 
spelling board of which Prof. Brander Matthews 
of Columbia University is chairman. The 


| board’s list includes 300 words, the spelling of 


which is simplified by dropping letters which 
are not sounded, substituting single vowels for 
diphthongs, and a final ‘‘t’’ for ‘‘ed,’’ and so 
forth. 


oa) 


ie Sua Riots in Bulgaria have 
strained the relations between the Bulgarian 
and Greek governments. The quarrel which 
prompts the riots is of long standing, and arises 
from conflicting claims to ecclesiastical control 
of Christians in Macedonia. In revenge for 
depredations of Greek bands, the Bulgarians 
at Philippopolis recently seized three Greek 
churches and plundered Greek shops. At 
Ahiolu, on the Black Sea, a Bulgarian anti- 
Greek procession was fired upon by Greeks, and 
in the fighting which followed, a considerable 
part of the town was burned. The Turkish 


| government remonstrated with the Bulgarian 


authorities for their mistreatment of Greek 
Christians, only to be sharply reminded of its 
own derelictions. 


& 


r. Bryan’s Return from foreign travel, 

August 29th, was made the occasion of a 
great political demonstration. Democratic lead- 
ers and committees from all parts of the country 
gathered in New York to welcome him and to 
confer with him upon the political situation. 
On the 30th there was a parade and a recep- 
tion; and‘in the evening, at Madison Square 
Garden, Mr. Bryan spoke at length to enormous 


audiences in advocacy of government owner- | 


ship of railways, the curbing of the trusts, an 
income tax, and an eight-hour day for labor. 


tandard Oil.—Federal grand juries at Chi- 

cago have returned ten indictments against 
the Standard Oil Company, charging violations 
of the Elkins anti-rebate law. Each offense— 
more than 6,000 in all—is made a separate 
count, and, if the cases were decided against 
the company, would be punishable with a fine 
of from $1,000 to $20,000. 
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bo Transandine Railway.—The first 


| section of the railway across the Andes 


between Chile and Argentina has been officially 
inaugurated, and work has been begun on the 
highest part of the line, where, at an altitude 
exceeding 10,000 feet, great tunnels are to be 
constructed. The largest of these tunnels wil 
have a length of 3,405 yards, not far from 
equally divided between the Chilean and Argen 
tinian sections. With the use of that portion 
of the line already completed, the journey 
between Valparaiso and Buenos Aires will be 


shortened several hours. 
A= of Science.— An important use 
has been found for the Cooper Hewitt 
mereury vapor lamp in scientific investigation. 
In optical experiments in the laboratory it is 
often important to 
have at command a 
monochromatic light. 
Formerly the met 
eury are-light was 
employed for this 
purpose, but afte: 
being used for a 
short time, the 
efficiency of this source of light serious! 
4 falls off. It has been found, however, 
that the Cooper Hewitt lamp gives the 
same monochromatic light, with very fine rays, 
|so that it is admirably suited for the study of 
interference phenomena, and it possesses the 
great advantage of being steady and trustworthy 
in its output. Moreover, being a commercial 
apparatus, it is easily obtained, and can be 
used at a comparatively small expense. 
& 
urtles as Gardeners.—The pedlers with 
carts who supply the occupants of villas in 
the environs of Paris with cherries and othe: 
fruits frequently carry for sale a few small 
turtles. They are purchased by the inhabitants 
of the villas to be placed in their gardens, where 
they are believed to serve as very effective aids 
to the gardener by preventing the ravages of 
the insects and other small creatures which are 
accustomed to do much damage to the flower- 
beds and borders. 


& 
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atural Varnishes.—Fluid resins or oils 

from several different trees are extensively 
used in the Philippines as varnishes. One of 
them, called oi] of supa, is a pale yellow liquid 
when fresh, but it becomes dark and viscous 
after contact with the air. Spread in a thin 
layer, it dries slowly and forms a hard varnish. 
It is also capable of being burned in a lamp. 
Another natural -varnish is balao, also called 
oil of apitong. It is white when fresh, but 
darkens after exposure, and makes a very tough 
varnish. Oil of panao is a third variety, infe- 
rior to the others in its drying properties. 
Chemical analysis has shown that all these 
wood oils consist entirely of hydrocarbons known 
as sesquiterpenes, ® 
prays ng: to Music.—The old prin- 

ciple, which has been so often proved in 
war and peace, and which has a deep psycho- 
logical basis, that hard and tiresome muscular 
work is more easily and regularly performed 
when accompanied and in a sense guided by 
the rhythm of musical sounds, has been once 
more successfully applied among the laborers 
on the Panama Canal. One of the ‘‘bosses’’ of 
work gangs is reported to have gained distinction 
by outdistancing all his rivals in the amount of 
work done on account of his peculiar skill in 
developing and leading songs that inspire his 
men with energy and make them forget fatigue. 
Singing at work is reported as becoming genera! 
all along the line. 


a 


irius and the Sun.—A new estimate of 
the comparative amount of light received 
on the earth from the sun and from the brightest 
(apparent) fixed star in the heavens, Sirius, has 
been made by Mr. Ceraski of the Astronomical 
Observatory of Moscow. ‘The sun, according to 
his estimate, sends us about 17,000,000, 000 times 
}as much light as Sirius does. But this, of 
course, is a matter governed by relative distance, 
so that if the earth were half-way between 
Sirius and the sun, Sirius would appear between 
16 and 17 times as bright as the sun. 





iscriminating among Rivers.—So rap- 

idly has the utilization of water-power for 
| generating electricity advanced that already a 
| tendency may be seen to classify rivers and 
| streams according to their peculiar qualifications 
as furnishers of raw power. For instance, a 
| French engineer_has pointed out that the glacial 
| Streams of France and Italy, which have been 
| so largely availed of for electric purposes, are 
| not well suited to supply power for lighting 
| stations, because their flow is at a maximum in 
summer, when the mountain snows are melting, 
whereas the greatest demand for light is in 
| winter. On the other hand, the slower navi- 
| gable rivers of France are better adapted to 
| furnish light, since their flow reaches a maxi- 
| mum in the winter season. 
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- $3.50 & $3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


W. L. Douglas *4 Gilt Edge Line 
| cannot be equalled at any price 




















To Shoe Dealers ~ 
W. L. Douglas Jobbing House is the most 
complete in this country. Send Jor catalog 
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Do you wear W. L. Douglas shoes? If not, you should give them a trial, 
proved by my sales. I make and sell more fine Hand Sewed 
Process shoes than any other manufacturer in the world. 
SHOES FOR EVERYBODY AT ALL PRICES. 
ds Women’s Shoes, $4 to $1.50. Misses’ and Children’s Shoes, $2.25 to $1.00. 
Try W. L. Douglas Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s shoes; for style, fit and 
wear they excel other makes. 
Mass., and show you how carefully W. L. Douglas 
shoes are made, you would then understand why 
they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and 
Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. Douglas shoes. W. L. Douglas name and 
price is stamped on the bottom, which protects the wearer against high prices and 
inferior shoes. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas 


because they are the best shoes produced for the price; this is 
‘V hk: 
Men’s Shoes, $5 to $1.50. Boys’, Youths’ and Little Gents’ Shoes, $3 to $1.25. 
If I could taKe you into my large factories at Brockton, 
are of greater value than any other make. 
shoes and insist upon having them. Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 









W. L. Douglas has the largest shoe mail-order business in the world. Shoes for evemmbody, at all prices. Men's, 
$5.00 to $1.50, Sizes 5 to 11, Widths 1 to 5. Boys’ and Youths’, $3.00 to $1.50, Sizes 1 to 5! Widths 4 and 5. Little Gents’, 
$2.00 to $1 25, Sizes 8 to 13's, Widths 4 and 5. Women’s, $4.00 to $1.50, Sizes 2%s to 7, Ww idths Ato E. Misses’, $2.25 to 
$1.50, Sizes 11% to 2, Widths C to E. Children’s, $200 to $1. 00, Sizes 6 to ii, Widths C to E. No trouble ‘to geta 
fit by mail. 25 cents extra prepays delivery. In ordering state size and width: narrow, medium or wide toe; with or 
without cap on toe; kind of leather desired and whether Biucher, lace, button or congress; light, medium or heavy sole. 





COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST. 


W. L. — 195 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 






























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance, 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Ye do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 

Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done, 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





BLOOD - POISONING. 


y the term blood-poisoning 
is meant the presence in 
the blood of the germs of 
putrefaction or suppuration, 
or of the poisonous products 
of these germs. It is neces- 
sary to define the expression 
at the beginning, for strictly 
speaking every form of poi- 
soning, including alcoholic in- 
toxication, is blood-poisoning. 
There are three distinct 
forms of blood-poisoning. In one the germs of 
putrefaction are circulating in the blood and 
manufacturing their poison, upon which the symp- 
toms of the disease depend; in the second form 
the blood-contained germs are those which cause 
pus-formation, and they also manufacture a poison 
which produces the disease; in the third form the 
bacteria, either of putrefaction or of suppuration, 
are not in the blood but on the surface of the 
body, and the symptoms are due to the absorption 
of the poison elaborated by them. 

The toxin, as this bacteria-produced poison is 
called, is in this last instance imported, while in 
the first two cases mentioned it is, as it were, of 
domestic manufacture—therefore obtained more 
easily and in greater quantity. 

These three forms are called in medical language, 
septemia, pyemia and sapremia, respectively, 
meaning septic germs in the blood, pus in the 
blood, and the products of putrefaction in the 
blood. 

The pyemic form is characterized by irregular 
chills, fever and sweating, and the formation of 
abscesses in various parts of the body. Itis very 
commonly fatal. Septemia resembles pyemia in 
its symptoms, except that the fever is more con- 
tinuous, not being interrupted by chills as it is in 
pyemia, and there is no formation of abscesses. 
The severer forms of septemia are almost always 
fatal, but the disease occurs often in milder type, 
in which the chief symptoms are high fever, head- 
ache, and depression of the vital forces. 

Sapremia resembles septemia in its symptoms, 
as it naturally should, since both these forms of 
blood-poisoning are caused by the same poison, 
in one case formed outside of the body and ab- 
sorbed by the tissues, in the other produced by 
the bacteria in the blood and tissues. Sapremia 
may terminate fatally, but it yields more readily 
to treatment. This consists in management of 
the wound, opening it up to the air, cutting away 
the festering parts, cleansing the surface thor- 
oughly, and treating it with antiseptics. 
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REFORMING THE BABY. 


German nurse-girl declares that one of her 

charges, although it was a baby only eighteen 
months old, had some settled bad habits. In 
“Undistinguished Americans” the girl, who says 
that she had great influence over children, de- 
scribes her efforts to reform the young culprit. 

“*It won’t go in the carriage,’ said the maid to 
me when I first took charge. 

“*Tt will with me,’ said I. 

“ Tt sleeps all day and cries all night,’ said the 
maid. 

“It’s been spoiled by having its own way, that’s 
the trouble,’ said 1. 

“So I put it in the carriage and took it out to 
Central Park, in a shady place down by the lake. 
The baby threw everything out of its carriage, 
even its coverlets and pillows, and tried to fall out 
itself, but it was tied in. It cried until it exhausted 
itself inventing new ways of screaming. It wanted 
me to carry it all the way in my arms, which I 
was determined not to do. 

“The first day that I had it in charge the baby 
did not get any sleep, and therefore it was good 
and tired when its proper bedtime came. The 
maid told me that it would not go to sleep without 
being rocked. I put it to bed and it did not wait 
for any rocking. It was so tired that it went right 
off to sleep. 

“The mistress came in and said that I was a 
clever, good girl, and she was sure that I would 
get along finely with the baby; that all it needed 
Was some one who ‘understood and sympathized 
with it.’ 

“Next day I carried the baby out to the park 
again. It was in a dreadful temper, and when it 
was being dressed it beat the maid. It used to 
slap its mother and the maid in the face, but it 
never treated me in that manner. I would not 
allow it. I would hold up my finger and say, 
‘B-a-a-a-by!’ and it understood and would stop, 
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| cross on me.”’ 
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It saw something in my eye that made it keep 
quiet. 

“1 should have made a good baby of it had it not 
been for the mother and the maid. When I wasn’t 
on hand they spoiled it by giving it its own way. 
This made discipline impossible, and in the end | 
the baby was too much for me, I was compelled | 
to carry it about, to get up and walk with it in the 
night; and at last my health broke down and I 
actually had to go to the hospital.” 
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HERMAN’S CHARGE. 


hat the man who does great deeds can never 

put his deeds into words is Mr. Kipling’s 
excuse for the professional story-teller. Probably 
had Herman Schmidt the gift of story-telling he 
would not describe his most famous adventure as 
he does. Herman, who was one of the heroes of 
the Franco-Prussian War, was asked by some 
Missouri admirers to tell them how he won the 
Tron Cross. 


“Vell,” said Herman, slowly, “it vas like dis. 
Dey vas all us Prussian fellers—ve vas all in der 
army, soldiers. De French folks vas fighting us, 
und ve vas fighting dem. 

“Den dere vas a battle-field—like it vas a field 
in a farm, yes—all grass und stuff—und ofer dere 
vas de French folks, und over here vas us Prus- 
sian fellers. F 

“Always, yet, I vas de bigges’ man in der army, 
so dey make dat I should carry de flags—de flags 
dat aivays goes vere de fighting is. 

“So den, here vas our fellers, und dere vas de 
French folks, und ve vas shooting at dem und dey 
vas shooting at us—only I vasn’t make no shoot- 
ing, because I got dem flags und no guns. 

“So I says, ‘Vat if some of our fellers vould go 
ofer dere vere de French folks vas, vat?’ But den 
I see our fellers vas all shooting und dey vasn’t 
none of dem going ofer; so I says, ‘Maybe I goes 
ofer dere myself, den.’ 

“So I getsup und goes ofer dere vere de French 
folks vas. Our fellers alvays goes vere ae flag iss, 
so den dey also all comes ofer vere de French 
folks vas. 

“Und den de cheneral cooms up und pins dis 

& & 


A LARGE CONNECTION. 


Chinese cook in one of the homes across the 

bay from San Francisco was terribly worried 
about his cousins who were in the burning town. 
Sing knew that Chinatown had been destroyed. 
He had tried to go across to rescue his relatives, 
but nobody was allowed to land. 


He went about his duties with lagging footsteps 
and mournful face. For two days he ate nothing, 
und the sympathy of the entire family was ex- 
tended to him in his trouble. At last, he ap- 
peared one morning at breakfast-time with a face 
wreathed in smiles. 

‘Me found cousins,” he announced, joyfully. 

On being questioned, he said that they were 
lodged in the two rooms which he rented for his 
own use in the lower part of the town. They were 
all well and he was ‘‘velly om He took forty 
— of rice to them that they might not be 
ney 

“But, Sing, how very J cousins have you? Forty 
pounds seems a great deal.” 

He smiled his charming Oriental smile and 
spread his hands: ‘Me eighty cousins.” 
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BAITED THE WRONG FISH. 


t sometimes happens that the cure is worse than 

the disease. It was in the case of the mother 

who tried to break her little Theodore of the habit 
of taking sweets off the sideboard. 


“We often have bonbons when there are guests 
to luncheon,” she said, ‘and although Theodore 
promises not to touch them he always does.” 

“You might do as I did in the same circum- 
— suggested the neighbor, smiling reminis- 
cently. 

“What did you do?” . 

“T carefully removed the inside filling from a 
chocolate drop and stuffed the shell with red 
pep per.” 

“Did it work ?” 

“It might have worked,” replied the neighbor. 
“if Johnny had happened to spy it. As it was, i 
forgot all about it in the press of other matters 
ans at dinner-time the guest of the evening got 

t.? 
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HAD NOT LEARNED IT YET. 


bank official, who has many amusing stories 

at his tongue’s end, tells of a stolid German 
woman who went into the bank one morning to 
deposit a fat roll of bills, and open an account. 


She was asked to sign her name in the book 
reserved for the signatures of depositors, and 
began to do so with many twistings of her face 
= pauses after the painful completion of each 
etter. 

Suddenly she stopped, and after a period of 
dismayed reflection looked appealingly at the be- 
nevolent young man on the other side of the broad 
writing-shelf. ; 

“I haf Katrina done,” she said, pointing to her 
work with the pen; “but my secont name, I don’t 
p’lieve I can write him. I don’t peen marriet to 
dis man long alretty—only long as yesterday.” 
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COMFORT AT ANY COST. 


he ways of the newly rich continue to afford 

amusement, both to those not yet rich and to 
those who have long been so. There is a good 
story, says Mrs. John Lane, in a recent essay, 
which is an addition to the general fund of such 
humor. 

A certain magnate was giving a dinner. After 
the ladies returned to the drawing-room the host- 
ess, tinkling and glittering with diamonds, leaned 
back in a great tufted chair and shivered slightly. 
A footman went in search of her maid. 

“Frangoise,” said the magnate’s lady with lan- 
a magnificence, “I feel chilly ; bring me another 
diamond necklace.” 
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A MODERATE DESIRE. 


tip have feet which require number fourteen- 
and-a-half shoes to enclose them, is to be a 
marked man, even in Missouri. So August 
Spielmann, who owns a last of that size, goes 
through life sadly but not unknown. 

“Meester Hughes,” he said to a neighbor one 
day, thou thtfully twisting an extensive member 
before reflective eyes, “do you know, somedimes 
my feet troubles me. Somedimes I vish I vore 
only a moderate size shoes—maybe twelve-and-a- 
halfs, or Virteens.” 





SKIN-TORTURED BABIES 
Ipstantly Relieved by Warm Baths with 
Cuticura Soap and Anointings 
with Cuticura. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort 
they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, have 
led to their adoption in countless homes as priceless 
curatives for the skin and scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, scald-head, eczemas, rashes and every form 
of itching, scaly, pimply skin and scalp humors, with 
loss of hair, are speedily, permanently and econom- 
ically cured. [ Adv. 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. Demand 


exceeds 

supply. Railroads send to us for oper- 
ators, and furnish passes. We teach teleg- 
raphy. ‘Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write 
to-day for our 40-page booklet. It 
Qs is FREE. Railroad wire in school. 


—— Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 


















| MECHANICAL DRAWING 


is pleasant, absorbing, clean work. It will pay 
you well, and there is a simple, inexpensive way 
to master this subject. Why not fraep this op- 
portunity to better yourself? e will advise you at 
our . Write us, mentioning this advertise- 
ment, and receive free our_200-page handbook 
describing our 60 courses in ENGINEERING. 
Let us help you. Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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GOOD INCOMES, 


$15.00 TO $20.00 A WEKK. 
No trouble getting orders. Hand- 
some presents or coupons with 
every purchase of our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. Charges paid. 
For full particulars about ad, adi . 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
K-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Stockings for Boys 


is here illustrated by actual test. 


372 Ibs. dead weight 
is suspended to one 
of our famous 


No. 19. 


A remarkable demonstration, but 
only one of the tests that bring 
out the full value of the “Extra 
Twist” given to all our yarn. 
This great strength and the won- 
derful wear-resisting quality is 
also largely due to the fact that 
“TRON CLAD” No, 19 stockings 
ave triple knit in leg, heel and toe. 
Invaluable to football boys. A 
one-pair test on your boy is all we 
ask, 
Sizes 6 to 11%. 

Positively fast black—narrowed 
ankle. Flexible and Dressy. 


if your dealer cannot mieng od you 
send to us for one 


pair or $1.50 for six 

Cc. paire and they will 

e sent to you all 

charges prepaid. Your dealer’s 
name should accompany order. 


An interesting booklet, 


“AN IRON CLAD 
PROMISE,” 
shows a full line of styles in 
cotton, merino and wool for 
men, women and children, 


It’s free—write for it. 


Cooper, Wells & 
Company, 


300 BROAD STREET, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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Mgt *: 
NATIONAL 
CLOAIC& SUIT CO. 
NEW_YORK crry 














It illustrates and de- 
scribes over 100 of the 
latest styles of suits 
and coats now being 
worn in New York 

It explains how we 
can make, at remark- 
ably low prices, any 
of these handsome 


PASHIONABLE FAB- 
RICS, DESIGNED FOR 
THIS SEASON’ 
SAMPLES SENT FRE. 

During the past 18 
years, over 450,000 dis- 
criminating women, 
many of whom were 
80 difficult to fit that 
they could not be suited 
elsewhere, have solved 
all their dressmaking 
troubles by having 
their garments made 
by us. What we have 
done for thousands of 
others, we certainly 
can do for you. 

We guarantee to 
fit you perfectly, 
an ive y 


tl 
REFUND YOUR 
MONEY. 


all Suits *6 1°25 


MADE TO ORDER 

Visiting Costumes - 
Tailor-Made Suits - 
New Fall Skirts - - 
Fall and Winter Coats 
Ulsters and Rain Coats - - 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


to any part of the United 

WE SEND FREE States our new Fall Book of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles, and con- 
taining our copyrighted measurement chart; also a 
large assortment of Samples of Newest Materials. 
TO-DAY. You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 











00 to 820 








Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Years. 













keep up your target practice with 


U. M. C. 
«22s. 


Write us for targets and send us 
your scores, 

THE UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York City. 



















THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Maile: free on request. 
BULLETIN aakee Be. Hayes, Dept. Y Bupaler N.Y. 





RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 
“Rubens” stamped on every garment. 


he Rubens Shirt 
of mothers. W 





93 Market St., 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No 
child should be without it. i 

lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, 
— to a great many children. Get the Rubens Shirt 
at once. 


It affords full protection to 


Take no other, no matter what any unpro- 
essive dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it write to us. 

a8 gladdened the hearts of thousands 
We want it accessible to all the world. 





No Trou ble. 


No Buttons. 
Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233. 


Made Now for 
LADIES AND MISSES 


In All Sizes. 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies 
and misses, as well as infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool 
and half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit 
from birth to any age. S 
lars, with price list, free. 


Sold at dry goods stores. Circu- 


Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Boston STAMMERERS” Institute june! <thoot, | 


128 Tremont St., Boston. Estab. 40 years. Special terms. 





Beautiful Souvenir Post-Cards | 


Package of | jj 


in choice sets at wholesale prices. 
samples and prices mailed for e 
Thistle M facturing Co., 564 Washi 








The School of Agriculture e 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates. For par- 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, en. 














Capital Begets 
Independence. 


All cannot be capitalists, but a/ 
can enjoy the independence which 
even a small bank account affords. 

It gives freedom from worry of 
what “to-morrow” may bring forth 
in unforeseen calamities. 

It is easy to open an account 
with the Slater Trust Company. 

You can begin with five dollars. 


We Pay 4% 


compounded semiannually, and 
your savings are absolutely safe- 
guarded by a capital and surplus 
of $1,250,000. 

Established 1855. 
posits $6,250,000. 

Send to-day for booklet explain- 
ing how to bank by mail and 
investigate. : 


Total de- 


Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





























SEPTEMBER 
IN THE | 
ADIRONDACKS 











No finer place can be found than 
the Adirondacks in September. 


The air is cool and bracing, the || 
scenery beautiful, and the sense of || 
perfect rest that comes with the night 
is delightful. 
This wonderful region is reached |} 
from all directions by the 





“ America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them,” send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 





Cc. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, | 
NEW YORK. 
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ht gents in stamps. | 
St., Boston, Mass. i 


| records took place in the troublous times that 


pe apenty has heard that a single vote elected 


a few votes on the first ballot, on the second 


chosen on the third trial. 


declared that there had been proxy voting,—a 











New England and Other Matters. 
*’'T’he first hero of the Civil War,’’ as some 

have termed him, has just been honored 
at his birthplace, Camden, Maine, by the un- 
veiling of a memorial. Gen. J. L. Chamberlain 
delivered the address, and the North Atlantic 
fleet, under command of Rear-Admiral Evans, 
participated in the celebration. 

The memorial, a picture of which appears on 
the front cover-page, is a massive stone weigh- 
ing about thirty tons. It was moved and set 
at the expense of the town, and the Loyal 
Legion of Maine provided the tablet, which is 
inscribed as follows: 


WILLIAM Conway, 
Quartermaster U. 8. Navy, 
A Native of Camden, 
On duty at Pensacola Navy Yard, 
January 12, 1861. 
Was Ordered to Haul Down the 
American Flag, 
In Token of Surrender. 

He indignantly Refused. 
Honoring His Sturdy Loyalty, 
The Town of Camden 
Erects This Boulder 
To His Memory, 

And the Maine Commandery of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States 
Adds This Tablet, 

1906. 





William Conway, the man thus honored, 
spent his life in the service of his country. He | 
enlisted in the navy when he was twelve years 
old, and died in the New York Naval Hospital | 
in 1865, having served as seaman, boatswain’s | 
mate, captain of the top, master-at-arms and 
quartermaster. The incident that the tablet 


preceded the fall of Sumter. Officers in com- 
mand of the navy-yard at Pensacola, Florida, 
decided to surrender the yard to disloyal forces. 
Conway, as quartermaster, was ordered to haul 
down the flag, and when he refused was thrown 
into irons and court-martialed. But a few 
months later Conway was publicly thanked by 
the Navy Department, at the hands of Gideon 
Welles, the new Secretary, and a hundred and 
fifty New Englanders residing in California 
gave the heroic seaman a gold medal. 
& 


Marcus Morton Governor of Massachusetts, 
but probably everybody does not realize the 
important part that one vote frequently plays in 
lesser constituencies. A local historian recalls 
that sixty years ago in Kensington, New Hamp- 
shire, a candidate for representative lacked but 


lacked one only, and by voting for himself was 
Later, in 1866, a 
town clerk was apparently elected by one vote, 
but before the result was announced a citizen 


voter giving his ballot to a selectman, who 
handed it to the moderator,—and a new ballot 
was demanded, the result of this being that the 
man first chosen was defeated by one vote. At 
the same election the representative and the 
first selectman were each elected by one vote. 
Other incidents of the same nature are given. 
They could be duplicated in almost any com- | 
munity, and they point a moral which no voter | 





|and no lad who will soon be a voter can afford | 


to overlook. 








For the Aged. 


A delicious, highly nutritive and most easily 

digested Food, especially prepared for Infants 

and for Adults whose digestive powers have been 
weakened by illness or advancing years. 
perience of thousands has proved that this Food can 


be enjoyed and assimilated 


The ex- 


when all others disagree. 
Commended by the «‘ Lancet’’ and other leading medi- 
cal journals of Great Britain 


Ask your doctor about Benger’s Food. 





J 


Water Supply for 


Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


Oa 







No elevated tank ‘Ss 
to freeze or Y 
leak. 

Tank located 


in cellar. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
. $43 South Market St., Boston. 

















To be sure what you are eating. 
It’s Best to get the Best. Be 
as particular in selecting as we 
are in preparing 


“ a 
Acme “<< Beef 
and you will find it pays. 


If you appreciate 
Delicious Flabvor, 
Delicate Thin Slices, 
Uniform Quality, 
then specify ‘‘ACME”’ Beef and 
take no other. 
Send for our Receipt Book, Free! 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 
| Boston. New York. 


°33 


to the 


Pacific Coast 


Second-class one-way colonist tickets 
will be on sale via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line to various 
points in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, every day from August 27th to 
October 31st, inclusive. 

Daily and Personally Conducted Excur- 
sions in Pullman ‘Tourist sleeping - cars, 
through to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland without change, in charge 
of experienced conductors whose entire 
time is devoted to the comfort of passen- 
gers. The cost of a double berth, accom- 
modating two people if desired, is only 
$7.00 from Chicago to the Coast. 

Full particulars concerning these excur- 
sions can be secured by addressing S. A. 
Hutchison, Manager Tourist Department, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
































STOVE CLAY. 








Saves Time and Expense 


IN MENDING STOVE BRICK. 
IT IS CLEAN, DURABLE AND 
EASY TO APPLY. TRY IT. 
Sold by Stove and Hardware 

Dealers and by Plambers. 






Be sure that you get 
the * Eagle” Brand. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAMS STOVE LINING CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 



















Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 








20 cents a pound. 
Sold evetywhere. If your grocer hasn't it, try 
another grocer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 





‘WINCHESTER 
HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 
Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 

Weather. 

Do away with that 
“Cold Room.” 

Especially adapted 
for our New England 
Homes, old or new. 

Write for Catalogue. 
SMITH & THAYER CO., 
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are splendid judges 
of food and dessert. 


JUNKET 


whether served as a cold milk 
jelly of delicious flavor and 
creamy texture, or in the form of 
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Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 
Or can be obtained post-paid of the 


Sold in tins by first-class druggists. 


BENGER’S FOOD, Limited, 


78 Hudson Street, New York. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.. 
Sole Importers. 








an exquisitely smooth and velvety 
ice-cream, is always a prime favorite 
with them. There is no other food or 
dessert more healthful or nourishing. 
Ten Junket Tablets to make ten 
quarts, post-paid for ten cents. 

Your Grocer Sells Junket Tablets. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Box 3088, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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THE BEST ATTAINABLE RESUL 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE BUSINESS. 


The Rising Sun is the most durable and economical Stove Polish. It produces a brilliant and 
abiding lustre. It will never cake on the iron. It will not burn red. It will not stain the hands. 
It will not harden, and is not affected by heat, cold, age, or climate. When moisture is added, the 
last particle can be used. Three thousand tons sold yearly. Try it according to directions and 
you will be satisfied that it stands the heat better than any other Stove Polish made. 

The SUN PASTE Stove Polish produces a most beautiful black lustre. It is a superior 
paste stove polish, put up in large boxes, filled full, ready mixed for use. It can be applied 
with a damp cloth and polishes quickly with a dry woolen cloth or brush. It is a Labor- 
Saver which gives great satisfaction. After dinner, the stove may be touched up in a minute by 
the use of our SUN PASTE and may be kept bright and clean with very little labor and 
absolutely no dust. Try it and you will be convinced and delighted. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Canton, Mass., U. 8. A. 








At all Grocers. 


The Confection 
of Perfection 


There is no greater test of skill in the art of blend- 
ing confections than the manufacture 
of chocolates. The realization of 
perfection in this art awaits you 
in a box of 


Necco |f 
SWEETS /B 
P New England 
ConfectioneryCe J 
seston GF 


One taste surprises—another fascinates—a third proclaims 
them the Confection of perfection. The same art and skill 
are employed in the manufacture of 500 different sweets, and 
for your guidance in buying they are all known as Necco 
Sweets and distinguished by the Seal. Whether your taste 
be for simple or elaborate candy, you will find the perfection 
of its kind in a box bearing the Seal of Necco Sweets. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, Boston, Mass. 




























of making Baker’s Extracts from fruits — 
PurE, STRAIGHT Goops, 


O matter how many concoctions labeled 
Be sure you N ‘*extracts’? may be put upon the market to 
get this fool people and destroy health, we do not pro- 
package y se to depart one bit from the honest process 


Baker’s Extracts 


Comply with all Food Laws, 


and ‘‘sink or swim,’’ we’ll keep them so. Specify Baker’s, 
and take no chances on chemicals and cheap alcohol. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 





























Thousands Use None But 


eee = Stickney & Poor’s Mustard. 
They have learned by experi- 
ence that whether wanting 
spices or mustard it pays to 
get Stickney & Poor’s, the kind 
that is always pure and strong. 
Your sandwiches and meats, 
hot or cold, will have a whole- 
some relish if seasoned with 






Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
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~ LARD IS BEST. 


SA" what you will, invent as many substitutes as you may, the fact 
still remains that for shortening in cooking, the old-fashioned pure 
leaf lard has no equal. And by ‘‘old-fashioned’’ we mean the kind our 
grandmothers used, made from the pure, clean, leaf fat and nothing else. 
The kind that in cooling congeals with a crinkly, cream white surface 
that makes even the lard itself look tempting. 

And so, after all, it is not so much a choice of Kind that the house- 
wife has to make, as it is a choice of brand. 

May we not assist you in that choice by suggesting 


Squire's Pure Leaf Lard 


For three generations the name of Squire has been known to every 
housewife in New England as a synonym for integrity. And when we 
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say that Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard is carefully made from the pure leaf fat cs 
of healthy corn-fed stock, and from that alone, we state only the simple 8 
truth. All good grocers sell Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard, made only by se 


NAS 
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JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Packing House That’s Always Ready for Inspection. 


QANAINANGAINAING 
S BIBS BABS 


NAS 





HERSOM’S 
est Soap 


ITALIAN 


Sapone 5 














The Best . 2S A Fine 
Washing Powder. y 3 >) Borax Soap. 


WILL NOT INJURE GOOD FOR THE 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY AND 
FABRIC NOR ALSO GOOD 
“SMART” THE FOR HOUSE- 
HANDS. CLEANING. 
HANDSOME SPLENDID FOR 
_ PIECE OF GLASS- MECHANICS, 
WARE—IN VARIETY METAL-WORKERS 
OF NEW DESIGNS— AND MASONS. 


IN EVERY PACKAGE. 
Sold by Grocers. 


5 cts. Per Bar. 
Manufactured by 


New Bedford, Mass. 





THOS. HERSOM & CO., - - 
Ss 
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— — if 
GIVES A BEAUTIFUL TINT 
TO LINENS. LACES, ETC. 


The Kind that Cleans winte'us' BS The Great Family Remedy 
HOUSEHOLD FAVOR] 1 and True 























7 FLAVORS 


LATEST 


“MINUTE” 


Favorite 


Users of Minute Gelatine should 
try our latest development, Min- 
ute Gelatine ‘‘flavored’’—put up 
in seven different flavors. It’s 
about the daintiest, handiest des- 
sert article ever put onthe market. 

c 


TO PREPARE 


simply dissolve contents of pack- 
age in pint of boiling water 
and set to cool. 


It doesn’t take much longer to do it 
than to tell you about it. Most any gro- 
cer who handles Minute Tapioca and 
Minute Gelatine has the “flavored” also. 

Lf yours hasn’t it, send his address and 
l0c. for full package by mail, and 
copy of our Minute Cook Book. 


GELATINE 


“FLAVORED” 


Whitman Grocery Company 
Department F, Orange, Mass. 
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